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DINNER AT EIGHT. BLACK EARS OPTIONAL: 


*.. a romantic dinner on the Caribbean Sea It's Mickeyor = / You'll get Premier's exclusive All Three Parks Passports with 
his friends and all their magic. It's Premier's Cruise and Disney Va- / \ unlimited admissions to Walt Disney World plus River Country 
cation. The best way for your family to experience two vacations | } and Pleasure Island. And our exclusive “Magic Morning Breakfast” 
in one: a 3- or 4-day Bahamas cruise and a 3- or 4-day stay at Wale | ’ / with Mickey or other Disney characters. With special family prices 
Disney World. Only on Premier's Big Red Boat, the Official Cruise \ starting at just $824 for adults, and $579 for kids, it's an incredible 
Line of Walt Disney World, will you find dinner guests that are quite ee value you'll only find on Premier's Cruise and Disney Vacation 
animated. Or a crew that’s a little Goofy. Because Disney charac- j For a more inviting look, see your travel agent or call 

ters sail on every cruise. And only Premier's Cruise and Disney PREMIER \ 1-800-473-3262 for a free brochure* Oh, and 7% 


Vacation guarantees you a stay at a Walt Disney World Resort about dinner. Don’t worry. We'll supply the ears. 7G} 


BIG RED BOAT 
The Weil Cuise Line of Walt Disney Wl. 


*Call for a free brochure; |-800-473-3262. Preview your trip with our “Cruise and Disney in” video for $9.95 (refundable upon purchase of a cruise) 
r er Cruise Lines, P.O. Box 515, Cape Canaveral, Fi 
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National features GM cars like this Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera 





Introducing the new National Green Lots. 
The best parking in the Magic Kingdom and EPCOT Center. 


Rent with National” during the Walt Disney — Celebration Parade, with floats over three stories tall 






World 20th Anniversary and you won't just And the nighttime fantasy procession of Disney 
J 


get a great car. You'll also get a great place to characters, SpectroMagic—to name just a few. 
park it. Now there’s a parking lot exclusively for Shouldn't you be on your way already? We have a lot 
National customers in the Magic Kingdom" Park waiting for you. For reservations and more information 
and another one in EPCOT® Center. Both of which on National's Green Lots at Walt Disney World® Resort, 


put you only steps away from the Walt Disney World call your travel agent or National at 1-800-CAR-RENT® 
20th Anniversary Celebration, featuring 20 spectacular 


B - 
new attractions. Including the amazing new multi ae National 
eats wet adve ; Soren a5 
dimensional Muppet adventure, Jim Henson ew CarRental. = 


Muppet#Vision 3D. The spectacular Surprise 





— Imagine 
coming 

My within 
inches 

} of Shamu’ 


71 feet and 5,000 
pounds of killer 
whale. It happens 
right here at Sea World, 
where you'll find Shamu 
within an arm's reach. 
You'll also be thrilled and 
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moved by our breathtak-  % 
ing shows and other inno- = 
vative attractions. You can “ + tte 
touch a sting ray as it ¢ Op mets 3S. '® 


gently glides by. Feed a P aN) 
sea lion. (Bet you'll make ” *, 
a friend, too.) Experience 
a close encounter 
with sharks, eels, 

and other deadly 


predators. 
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An Anheuser-Busch Theme Park 


(or beak to beak) 
with a dolphin. And 


ciiper 
youd need 


sit so close to our 
spectacular shows, 
you can literally 








feel them. (They 
usually feel wet.) 
So if you truly wish to be 
awed and 
entertained 
by the 
world 
beneath 
the sea, 


an unforgettable 
“4 day at 5e a World. 
Ye And catch a 


oi 


Close glimpse of 
what life would 
be like, if you 
did have gills. 






Orlando, San Diego, 
San Antonio, Cleveland 


Make Contact With Another World. s« 





“To see this creation 
so faithfully realized 
and really beautifully 
portrayed was quite 
thrilling to me. 


he television premiere of the international best-seller 
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ritten for television by John Gay Directed by Mike Robe 
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Japan in the Mind of America 
For decades the Japanese suffered from an 
inferiority complex. Now it’s America’s turn 
America in the Mind of Japan 
The Japanese have long admired the U.S. 
Now they want America’s respect 
Can Japan Bashing Win Votes? 
The trade gap is a key campaign theme 
Bush’s Budget Grab Bag 
Something for everyone, mainly the affluent 
Can Clinton Survive? 
Michael Kramer on “vultures” 
How the Press Deals with Sleaze 
They'd love to kick the habit but can’t 


WORLD: 
Haiti Slips from Bad to Worse 
The people’s misery deepens, and U.S. 
policymakers flounder 
America Abroad: Risky Fixation 
Saddam haunts Bush as Castro haunted J.F.K.—maybe as disastrously 
Turkey’s Demirel Says, “Trust Us” 
Back as Prime Minister, he denies a turn away from the West 
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A Special Report on Drug Safety 
Scandals have shaken consumer confidence in the FDA and raised calls for 
regulatory reform 
Profiting from Fear 
Are product-liability suits the best way to keep drug companies honest? 


OLYMPICS: 
Soaring in the Savoie 
rhe magic begins as 2.300 athletes from 64 nations gather in the French Alps for 
16 days of sliding and swooshing at the Olympic Winter Games 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A s athletes from 64_ nations 
gather in Albertville, France, 
next week for the 16th Winter 
Olympics, TIMe’s staff will begin a 
transatlantic, marathon effort to 
cover the Games. This week’s spe- 
cial 15-page preview, coordinated 
by José M. Ferrer III, assistant 
managing editor of TiMe’s Inter- 
national editions, will be the first 
of four special sections on the com- 
petition, “There's a magical quali- 
ty to the Winter Games, a sense 
that they retain the original Olym- 
pic ideal,” says Ferrer. “Our job 


will be to portray the human sto- Ferrer gets a push from his cra 











that does not find Joe at his computer terminal, mulling over 
some late-breaking story, raising questions, smoothing transi- 
tions, apparently impervious to the late hour. That iron-man 
constitution should serve him 
well as the leader of Time’s 
Olympic team. Joining Ferrer 
for the task is senior editor Ste- 
phen Koepp, a ski enthusiast on 
a break from his duties in the 
Business section. 

This past weekend, as re- 
porter Lawrence Mondi helped 
organize coverage at home, 
deputy chief of correspondents 
Paul A. Witteman and special- 
projects associate picture editor 
MaryAnne Golon set up shop 
in Albertville. Witteman will be 
heading our on-site reporting 
team, while Golon will sift 
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ries behind the global Games.” 


through 7,000 photos daily to 


Joe has always shown a gift for “Our job will be to portray send the best back to designer 
finding the personal angle of a the human stories behind the Jane Frey. Just before depar- 
news story. (And, incidentally, he global Games.” ture, most of our team gathered 


is not related to the recently de- 

ceased actor José Ferrer, but it’s a question he’s got used to 
over the years.) Since joining TIME in 1963, he has written and 
edited in all sections of the magazine, first turning his hand to 
the Olympics in 1984. Along the way, he has also earned a rep- 
utation for being a tireless teacher of young writers—and a 
tireless everything else, for that matter. It is a rare closing night 





in New York City’s Central 
Park for a last-minute workout. “It’s not exactly top-level luge, 
but my only other winter activity—snowball fights—is not yet 
recognized as an Olympic sport,” laughs Ferrer. 
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If you’ve got 
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you've 


Discover Creative Everyday 
Cooking, the new series from 
Time-Life Books, and get 3 free 
gifts. Organized in a handy 
binder, youll collect hundreds 
| of new ways to turn everyday 
ingredients into extraordinary 
meals. Most prepared in 30 
minutes or less. 


3 Free Gifts 
Get the binder, organizers and 12 
recipe cards, a $15 value, just for 
trying Creative Everyday Cook- 
ing. We'll also send your first 
regular set of 12 recipe cards. 


3 FREE 


TIME 
LIFE 


BooKs = (BETWEEN 11.00AM 
Call, or write: Time-Life Books, Branch 

All orders subject to approv 

© 1991 Time-Life Books, Inc. 













Creative Everyday Cookin: 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-635-3035 


al. Prices subject to change 
iB 


30 minutes, 
great meal. 


Sample Free for 15 days 
If you're not delighted, simply 
return this set but keep the gifts. 
Otherwise, pay just $5.99 plus 
shipping and handling. Others 
will follow every month--2 sets of 
12 cards each—for just $5.99 per 
set, always with a 15 day free tial. 
You may cancel any time. 
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EHAIQI, Richmond,VA 23261-2066 














A promise to attend recitals, late meetings notwithstanding. 


A promise not to show up when you re with your friends at the mall. 


A promise to keep it all safe no matter what. 


Nothing hinds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 


we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 


CL 
MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises. 











LETTERS 


GENDER AND THE BRAIN 


“Science has just 
now confirmed 
what parents have 
known since the 
dawn of time: girls 
and boys are born 
different.” 


Carrollton, Texas 


Your coverage of gender differences 
and the discovery that they have a lot to do 
with the biology of the brain was thorough 
and to be commended [SCIENCE, Jan. 20]. 
With future neuroscience permitting us 
incredible insight into brain mechanisms, 
we will certainly benefit from amazing 
biological and technological feats. 

Karen Loden Knox 
Cashiers, N.C. 
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HK isn't just spannging. 
New stidves 
they, are doer that way. 


What? Men are different from wom- 
en? Then why are we so concerned about 
equality and sexism? We should concen- 
trate on understanding our differences in- 
stead of exploiting them as weaknesses. 
But what do I know? I’m just another 
male who is stereotypically perceived as 
rating high on insensitivity. 

Kerry Hinton 
Irvine, Calif. 
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rhe small differences that do exist be- 
tween male and female are unimportant 
compared with the big deal we make of 
them. It is important to think about why 
we are obsessed with biological sex-differ- 
ence questions. American society needs 
help—lots of help—in reformulating its 
values and getting on with its collective 
and interdependent future. Stories like 
yours set that task back. 
Jean O'Barr 
Durham, N.C. 


Asa kindergarten teacher, I always en- 
couraged my students to explore the vari- 
ous classroom toys and games. Invariably, 
most of the girls would rush right to the 
kitchen/home area, and the boys went di- 
rectly to the trucks and building blocks. 
When discussing this, many parents told 
me of their attempts to give “Susie” a 
baseball glove or “David” a doll. The toys 
went unnoticed, It is amazing how all the 
specialists have put in so much time to 
prove what a group of five-year-olds 
taught me, just by being themselves. 

Karen Cofrancesco-Shilling 
Danbury, Conn. 


If sexual differences continue to be 
used to perpetuate inequality, then these 
studies are better left undone. We don’t 




















need any more fuel to fire the sexual prej- 
udices that already abound. There is such 
a thing as equal but different. 
Anne Connolly 
Belmont, Calif. 


Your description of our research on 
sex differences in spatial abilities neglect- 
ed to credit our collaborator and coau- 
thor, Krista Phillips. 

Irwin Silverman and Marion Eals 
Department of Psychology 

York University 

North York, Canada 


“Why Are Men and Women Differ- 
ent?” I discovered the answer to that 
question when I was five years old and 
could write my name in the snow, and my 
little playmate Marilyn could not. 

John Weiner 
White Plains, N.Y. 





Other Tales of the City 


I strongly protest the one-sided nature 
of the article written about Camden, N.J. 
[NaATIoN, Jan. 20]. This is not meant to 
minimize our problems. We clearly have a 
long way to go before our neighborhoods 
are whole again, But we are making prog- 
ress, and you should have included more 


LETTERS 
| than one point of view. The story began 
with a negative premise and quoted only 
those who supported it. 


Aaron A. Thompson, Mayor 
Camden, NJ. 


I grew up in rural south Jersey and at- 
| tended the Camden campus of Rutgers 
| University. Back then, 20 years ago, stu- 

dents weren't afraid to go into town for a 

hamburger or to shop. Last October I 

went back to Rutgers. | was warned not to 

get out of my car until I was safely on cam- 

pus. I was depressed to see the deteriora- 

tion of the city, but thank you for remind- 

| ing New Jerseyites of the pride that once 
| was Camden’s. May it be restored. 

Nancy Wright Sorley 

St. Paul 


Don’t write us off! We're slowly dig- 
ging ourselves out. Camden is not the 
cesspool you portrayed, but after this re- 
port Philadelphia may pick up and move. 

Benson Blossoms 
Camden, NJ. 


Camden has problems, but there are 
many people working diligently to over- 
come the municipality's ills and revitalize 
the city. There is much more to Camden 
than 14-year-old pregnant girls and gre- 











nade-tossing gang members. There are 
churches, community organizations, insti- 
tutions of higher learning, jazz concerts | 
and events that draw people to downtown 
Camden. The redevelopment agency has 
spearheaded the production of $18 mil- 
lion in housing since 1988 and but for the 
recession would have produced more. 
Thomas A. Roberts Il, Executive Director 
Camden Redevelopment Agency 
Camden, NJ. 


I applaud you for finally telling Ameri- 
ca about Camden. I too can’t get over 
“the tragedy of this place,” even after 23 
years in the Camden fire department. 
Your story made the people of Camden 
County realize that they, along with the 
other taxpayers in the state, are picking up 
the tab for Camden, It is a trash heap. 

John J. Meksa Jr. 
Glendora, N.J. 


Auto Executives’ Salaries 


You published an incomplete and mis- 
leading article [BusINEss, Jan. 20] sup- 
posedly contrasting management-com- 
pensation practices in the U.S. with those 
in Japan. Your story did not sufficiently 
emphasize the fact that money is not the 
primary form of reward for business lead- 


Protecting freedom takes hard work. Dedication. And sometimes sacrifice. 
But the rewards are great. 


Knowing that you're doing something important for _ country. 


Feeling a sense of 


ility and “yr 
Doing something you believe in. Stand Up, Stand Out. 
For more information on how you can serve your country, contact your local 
military recruiter today. 
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ers in Japanese society. On the factual | 
side, please note that GM chairman Rob- | 
ert Stempel was awarded $1,075,000 for 
his services in 1990. It’s not an insignifi- 
cant sum, but since 1990 was an off year 
for GM, that amounted to a pay cut of 
about 50% from 1989. 
William B. Winters, Director 
Communications and Marketing Staff | 
General Motors 
New York City 


With the average corporate executive 
in America earning 160 times the salary of 
the average worker, vs. the Japanese exec- 
utive earning less than 20 times that of the 

average worker, it’s not the Japanese who 

are the culprits in America’s economic de- 

mise, It’s corporate executives like the ones 

| who took the trip with President Bush who 
are economically raping the U.S. 

Jack M. Purvin 

New York City 





Cultural Iconoclast 


Camille Paglia, wrote senior writer 

1 Martha Duffy, “likes to throw punches, 
- both physical and verbal,” against 
smugness and political correctness 
(Profile, Jan. 13}. Our readers launched a 


©1992 Russ Berrie and Co., Inc. f of thei own in ti t the 
New soft- body Troll Kidz are at your neighborhood store where there are poset cnet 


friendly people to a you find that special gift. Or call 1-800-343-7877. 
_— “proabortion, pro the legal use of drugs, 
propornography, child pornography, 


Why it takes legwork to | =sc=mers""* 
flatten your stomach. 


| particular exception to her acceptance of 
| snuff films—violent, hard-core 

pornographic movies in which people are 
supposedly actually killed on camera— 

You can’t reduce stomach fat | and of child pornography. Mary Fran 

by exercising abdominal | Miklitsch of Somerville, Mass., asked, 

muscles alone. “Does Paglia think children have chosen 

Research has shown to be in such films?” From Milan, Sharon 

that exercises that Hecker summed up her view of Paglia: 

work only the “She comes on strong and attractive, but 

abdominal region ends up repelling.” 

are not effective. 

They simply don’t involve 

enough muscle mass to burn 

the calories necessary to 


trim fat. Instead of 
flattening, they merely 
strengthen underlying 



















The exclusive 
NordicTrack* 
, total-body aerobic 
exerciser is the most 
effective way to 
flatten your stomach. 
The total-body motion 

— involves all major body muscles. 
Which means you burn more body fat 
/ — in less time than with any other in- 
; home exercise machine. And while 
you're at it, you're toning and defining 
those muscle groups, as well. So you 
feel as good as you look. 

muscles, providing no 


reduction in girth, \" Call today for a 
fatfolds, or total . 30-day in-home trial! 


body fat 
percentage. 













LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building * Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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you a free brochure and video that describe * Please send me a free brochure 
how NordicTrack can flatten your stomach IJ J Also a free videotape J VHS Beta 
and make you look and feel your best. 


ordicjrack 


A CML Company 
“The World’s Best Aerobic Exerciser.”” 
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“| know | should quit. 


Dont tell me why, 
tell me how.’ 


You don’t need lectures, you need help. Well, now 
there's a revolutionary new product that can help 


The new Nicoderm patch actually helps relieve the 
body's craving for nicotine, when used as a part of a 
comprehensive behavioral smoking-cessation program 


Nicoderm is a small, thin, 24-hour patch that 

goes on your upper body and delivers a continuous 
flow of nicotine through your skin. Nicoderm has 
been clinically proven to help relieve the withdrawal 
symptoms that usually come with quitting 


As part of the smoking-cessation program, your 
doctor can provide a free Nicoderm Committed 
Quitter’s book containing strategies for outwitting 
and outlasting—your habit 


The Nicoderm patch is available only with a prescrip- 
tion. Why not ask your doctor about it. After just 
10 weeks of Nicoderm therapy you could be on your 
way to a new nonsmoking life-style 


Ask your doctor about the Nicoderm patch. 

























BRIEF SUMMARY 


NICODERM* 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, of 7 mg/day over 24 hours. 

CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispensing without prescription 

DESCRIPTION 

Nicoderm is a transdermal system that provides systemic 

ot nicotine for 24 hours following its application to intact skin 

The Nicoderm system is a multilayered rectangular film containing 

nicotine as the active agent. For the three doses the composition 

per unit area is identical. from the visible surface toward 

the surtace attached to the skin are (1) an occlusive backing 

(polyethylene/aluminum/polyester/ethylene-viny! acetate 

pe pibeed pdbbeel Updos rug reservoir containing nicotine (in an ethylene. 
acetate copolymer 


" roll 
(povesrenek (2) ¢ porysobutyione achesive and (5) @ protective 
liner that covers the adhesive layer and must be removed before 
application to the skin. 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

m treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation 
for the reliet of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. Nicoderm treatment 
should be used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking- 
Cassation program. 
The use of Nicoderm systems tor longer than 3 months has not 
been studied. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Use of Nicoderm is contraindicated in patients with 
insitivity or all to nicotine or to any of the components 
the therapeutic system. 
WARNINGS 


niccune replapernern ina sre cosraon 

against the hazard of continued smoking while 
Nicoderm systems and the likelihood of achieving cessation 
smoking without nicotine replacement 


Tobacco smoke, has been shown to be harmitul to the fetus, 


nicotine delivery 
pregnancy (see PRECAUTION JON: 


Therefore pregnant smokers should be encouraged to 
attempt cessation using educational and behavioral 
interventions before approaches. If 
Nicoderm nancy, or if the 





fee wrens and could prove fatal if the 
system is Keel rg Raber cba mepg 

Conor Therefore; patents shoul mg) of their initial drug 

content. » of kyserakkerpancemephenpisfe-i ha 

used and unused m systems out of the reach of children 

and pets. 

PRECAUTIONS 


The patient should be urged to stop smoking complet 
when initiating Nicoderm therapy (see DOSAGE AN 
ADMI Patients should be informed that if they 


). 
anticipate that concomitant medications may need dosage 
adjustment (see Drug interactons). 
The use of Nicoderm systems beyond 3 months by patients who 
stop helt should be discouraged because the chronic 
consumption of nicotine by any route can be harmful and addicting 


tna Swook, oper abe 


|, dermal irritation and sensitization study 


exposure to other nicot) 
etficacy trials, erythema following system typically 
seen in about 14%» of patients. some edema in 3%, and dropouts 
due to skin reactions occurred in 2% of patients, 


Skin Disoase 

Nicoderm systems are usually weil tolerated by patients with normal 
skin, TS" 
(atopic of eczematous der 


Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases 

The risks of nicotine replacement in patients with certain 
cardiovascular and peri vascular diseases should be 
weighed against the its sla nicotine replacement in 
a smoking-cessation tically, patients with 
coronary heart disease rae myocardial infarction and/or 
angina pectoris), serious cardiac arrhythmias, or vasospastic 
diseases (Buerger's disease, ee varierk aris) micuad 
be carefully screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement 
is prescribed 


reported ly. If serious cardiovascular 
‘occur with the use of Nicoderm therapy. it should be 


icoderm therapy wes 8s well tolerated as placebo in 8 controlied 
ane lents with Koeeneplinpe CLINICAL 


Nicoderm soreey did not affect angina frequency or the 
appearance of arrhythmias on Holter monitoring in these patients. 
Nicoderm therapy generally should not be used in patients 
the immediate post-myocardial infarction period, patients wit! 
serious arrhythmias, and patients with severe or worsening angina 
pectoris. 
fee x tows been’ 

The pharmacokinetics of nicotine have not been studied in the 
elderly or in patients with renal or hepatic impairment. However. 
metabolized and that its tota! 


circulation (see Pharmacokinetics). 


Endocrine Diseases adi 
Nicoderm therapy should be used with caution in patients with 


ism, pheochromocytoma, or insulin-dependent 
since nicotine Causes the release of catecholamines by 
the adrenal medulla 
Peptic Uicer Disease 
Nicotine delays healing in peptic uloer disease: therefore, Nicoderm 
therapy should be used with caution in patients with active peptic 


iN ulcers and only when the benefits of including nicotine replacement 


in a smoking-cessation program outweigh the risks, 


Accelerated Hypertension 
n pation er aca ac cor 
in patients 
Sarton Wicoders arepy should be used with caution in these 
poy and only aon the benefits of including nicotine 
replacement in a smoking-cessation program the risks. 
information for Patient 
‘izuama Seperaed tothe palert, The mnsrucoon sheet Conta 
instruction ns 
rece cl stammprane bemenene co hemes taeares 
dapose of Neogerm Patients should be encouraged to 
ask questions of the pi in and pharmacist 
Patients must be advised to keep both used and unused systems 
out of the reach of children and pets. 
Drug Interactions 
Smoking cessation, with or without nicotine replacement, may alter 
the pharmacokinetics of certain concomitant medications. 


Require an Increase in 
Dotee at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 


Sonne. Sane 





large intestine in rats. 
Nicotine and cotinine were not in the Ames Salmonella 
test, Nicotine induced repairable damage in an E. coli test 
scoot Nicotine was shown to be genotoxic in a test system using 
‘hinese hamster ovary cells. In rats and rabbits, implantation can 
cqpeme tobe teteadty iilena Eaatastae moma cecroone 


size in rats 


PREGNANCY 
Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS) 
The harmtul effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal 
health are clearly established, These include low birth weight, 
increased risk of spontaneous abortion, and increased perinatal 
mortality, The specific effects of Nicoderm therapy on fetal 
development are unknown. Therefore pregnant smokers should 
ra eter cd Beeb thea ion using educational and 
using pharmacological approaches. 
Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement has 
been reported; as with smoking, rae osc contuag acer 
Gant be esckided 


Nicoderm therapy should be used during 
likelihood of smoking cessation justifies the potential risk 
Seid eabanerseal ty Ses pale wee okie oneness watches 


Nicotine was shown to produce skeletal 


ies in the of mice when given doses toxic to 
the dams (25 mg/kg IP or SC). 
Human Studies: Nicotine er a ciparttio srroke ont acnate 
humans except as a component of cigarette smoke (each cigarette 
smoked delivers about 1 mq of nicotine). It has not been possible 
to conclude whether cigarette smoking is teratogenic to humans. 





Other Effects 


mores cause sodous,hypercarta. a pi lal deg bpm 
‘ - rpchcnalnag malt np bec nt ft dala lalerir foe 
cigarette in 5 minutes). Fetal breathing were 
tring gate 5 rte) etal renga 
nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smoking 1 cgarette 
seconds for 5 minutes). Uterine blood flow was reduced about 
Se custaert anctinden stgnaiocenry 
rhesus monkeys ( to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute for 20 minutes). 
‘ence: Ci ° ie 
See eck ct aoranens ain On eae 
are considered the most likely mediators of these 
outcomes. The effect of ci smoking on fetal cardiovascular 
increased fetal 


breathing movements. Nicoderm therapy has not been 

Studied in pregnant humans. 

Labor and Delivery 

The Nicoderm system is not recommended to be left on during labor 

and delivery. The effects of nicotine on a mother or the fetus during 

labor are unknown. 

Use in Nursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Nicoderm therapy is 
iphalahornd 10 ferniog womien, Tie setety of Wcocerts Eee 

in nursing infants has not been examined. Nicotine passes freely 

into breast milk; the milk to plasma ratio 2.9. Nicotine is 


exposure [I 
of tobacco smoke) and from Nicoderm therapy alone or in 
combination with continued smoking 
Pediatric Use 
Nicoderm is not recommended for use in children, because 
the safety and pranee ot Nar ooeer Wiese WhO te 
adolescents who smoke have not been evaluated 
Fifty-six apo ihe age of 60 ipated in clinical trials of 
patients over t partici in 

ws Nicodermn therapy. Nicodern thera therapy appeared to be as effective 
nm group as in younger smokers, smokers, However, asthenia, various 
tegraten aa and dizziness occurred slightly more often in patents 
over 60 years of age. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 
Assessment of adverse events in the 1,131 patients who participated 
by the occurrence of Gi 
and CNS ettfects of nicotine withdrawal as well as nicotine excess. 


The actual +d faciepln fuer id in concurrent 
Suring the vials’ the brveatigstors cid not atieric to identity the 

pen pales 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event associated with topical nicotine 

is. a shorttived and/or burning at the application 


erythema, pruritus, 
site, which was seen at least once in 47% of patients on the 
in the clinical trials, Local erythema atter system 


Nicoderm-treated patients than in 
exhibited a dose response in clinical trials 
Digestive Diarrhea’ dyspepsia” 
cisorders—Dry mouth * 
Musculoskeletal system—Arthraigia’ myalgia” 
Nervous system—Abnorma! dreams; insomnia (23%), 
nervousness* 


Skin and appendages—Sweating « 


Pequenctes ets 

* Reported in 3% to polerks 

* Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 

Unmarked if reported in <1% of patients 
Causa! Relationship UNKNOWN 
Adverse events reported in Nicoderm- and placebo-treated patients 
mos Ova hones Versienicy incecioal Sats wre Pee Dee 18 
Clinical significance of the association between Nicoderm systems 
and these events s unknown, but they are reported as alerting 
information for the clinician, 

Body as a whole—Asthenia” back pain” chest pain,’ pain’ 

a ne constipation’ nausea’ 


sigeeie aelenc—Ciceaee® headache (29%), paresthesia * 
Respiratory system—Cough increased; pharyngitis” 


Skin and Rash" 
Special senses— perversion’ 
Urogenital system: f 





SRetered nowt ote of omen 
* Reported in 1% to 3% of ponies 
Unmarked it reported in < 1% of patients 


a 
For further information, please see Full Prescribing Information. 
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By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 





MAKE MY DAY, MR. BUCHANAN 

The Democrats may be trading blows in New Hampshire, but if you're looking 
for real hardball, keep an eye on the Republican presidential primary. While PAT 
BUCHANAN’S ads have pounded away at PRESIDENT BUSH for his no-new-taxes 
switcheroo and other failings, Bush has played Gentleman George so far, ignoring his 
upstart competitor and focusing on his own leadership and compassion. That's classic 
top-dog strategy. But don’t forget the President’s pledge to do what it takes to win. 
Bush’s team is preparing scorching ads that target Buchanan as a pinheaded isola- 
tionist and protectionist. If Buchanan’s support edges past 30%, get ready, New 
Hampshire—the rockets are coming. 


WAGING THE BATTLE OF 1992 IN THE HOUSE 

Remember the OCTOBER SURPRISE? Allegations that the Reagan campaign 
committee secretly negotiated with the Iranians back in 1980, trading future conces- 
sions for a delay in releasing U.S. hostages until after the election, are about to get a 
second wind at a most inconvenient time for President Bush. In some of the most 
vicious political infighting in years, House Democrats are moving, against all-out 
Republican opposition, to fund an investigation to be headed by Indiana’s Lee Hamil- 
ton. President Bush reportedly attended a meeting of House Republicans last week in 
which opposition strategy was discussed. A floor battle and vote are expected this 
week. Meanwhile, Senate leader George Mitchell is planning his own inquiry. 


LONE STAR STATE TO AMERICA: COME ON DOWN! 
DOONESBURY'S got a great tax-cutting plan, and Texas is eager to help. Sun- 
day’s Doonesbury strip included a coupon for readers who want to follow George 
Bush’s favorite approach: making his official residence a posh Houston hotel so as to 
enjoy Texas’ nonexistent state income tax. “Howdy!” says the coupon, which is 
addressed to John Sharp, the Texas comptroller. “I'd like to become a Texan!” 
Requests are already pouring in, and Sharp is busy sending out real estate ads for 
would-be residents, along with “Honorary Texan” certificates to get them started. 


WHERE CAN I GET THE WARREN REPORT? 

Oliver Stone’s film JFK has triggered a fresh outpouring of interest in the 
Kennedy assassination and the conspiracy theories challenging the official findings of 
the WARREN COMMISSION REPORT. Hundreds of Americans have called federal offices 
asking where they can get the book, So where is it? Produced in 1964 by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the Warren Report was also published by Bantam, Doubleday, 
McGraw-Hill and Popular Library (which collectively sold more than 1 million 
copies). But even though a snazzy edition might move smartly up the charts about now, 
none of the publishers are printing a fresh batch. Check your local library. 


THE CLINTON-AFFAIR SCORECARD 


Winners 





Buchanan in New Hampshire 
VOX POP 





Hostages arriving home in 1981 


Losers 


BUSH If Clinton’s the nominee, expect to hear the Flowers tapes 
over and over and over again. 

TSONGAS Got more laughs at a big Demo fund raiser last week 
than Saturday Night Live’s Rob (“the Richmeister”) Schneider. 
CUOMO Mr. Indecisive? He smacked Clinton for his Mafia dig 
and jumped at the chance to speak at Harvard next week. 

JAY ROCKEFELLER, RICHARD GEPHARDT, AL GORE Looking 
like contenders. 

JAY LENO The monologue could fill the whole show. 


THIRD-RATE BURGLARIES Back in style, according to the 
| Flowers tapes. A la Watergate, these burglars apparently failed 
| to find what they were seeking. 


CLINTON Forget the polls: he’s lost ground in voters’ hearts. 
GENNIFER FLOWERS Should have quit while she was ahead. 
Now she’s under the microscope, and the closer you get ... 


THE PRESS No-win situation. With more gossip journalists on 
the campaign trail this year, any sleazy rumors out there will be 
chased down and trumpeted in headlines, like it or not. 

THE STATE OF THE UNION SPEECH Clinton distracted the 
public during what Bush promised would be his finest moment. 
And when it arrived? Face it: he’s no Ronald Reagan. 
POLITICAL WIVES Hillary is strong, but so was Pat Nixon. 


ISSUES Uh, boys, about this recession and the other things the 
rest of us care about... 
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Friction between the U.S. and Japan 
masks a deeper truth: the two nations 
need each other. They admire one 
another more than either realizes, and 
in some ways, their ties are stronger 
than ever. Following are two stories 
that explore how Americans and 
Japanese look in one another’s eyes. 


.Japan in the 
Mind of America 

















"By LANCE MORROW 


schoolchild looking at the out- 

lines of South America and Afri- 

ca on the world map may intu- 

itively fit the puzzle together, and 
behold—the principle of continental drift. 

No one studying a cultural map of the 

world would make the mistake of thinking 

Japan and the U.S. once came from the 
same place. The two belong almost to dif- 

ferent universes. Each is the other's 

antiworld: Japan an exclusive, homoge- 
neous Asian ocean-and-island realm, trib- 

al, intricately compact, suppressive, 


huge distances, expansive, messy, inclu- 
sive, wasteful, rich, individualist, multicul- 
tural, chaotically diverse. 

Yet in the years after 1945, Japan and 
the U.S. became the odd couple of the free 
world, the brilliant parvenus. They collabo- 





fiercely focused; and the U.S. a giant of 


rated—victor and vanquished, senior ge- 
nius of industry and eager, hardworking ap- 
prentice. America sponsored Japan almost 
ex nihilo, out of the ashes, became its pro- 
tector and ultimately its best, most lucrative 
customer. The Japanese stood in grateful 
awe of all things American and overlaid 


| each other, always getting things just a lit- 


tle off. That was all right as long as ad- 
miration and deference remained the or- 
ganizing principles, as long as nervous 
laughter and bowing smoothed the way. 
Now the harmony of deference and de- 
pendence is gone. For years after the war, 





their ancient culture with a new layer 
mockingly like that of their sponsors. 
The Japanese sent back to their bene- 
factors a steady stream of goods, tinny 
toys in the early years, then better 
stuff. Much better stuff. 

Over the years the two peoples 
accomplished a cultural conver- 
gence after all: they met on the hard, 
bright surfaces of consumerism. But 
in each other’s minds they remained 
mutually uncomprehending pres- 
ences, like mythic cartoons, action 
figures: G.I. Joes, Mutant Ninja cul- 
tures. They tended to caricature 
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From telephone 
polts of S00 
Japanese adults, 
takon of 
Jan, 28-29 by 
Infoplan/Yankelowich 
International, and 
of 1,000 American 
adults, tahen on 
jan. 30 by 
Yankelowch 
Clancy Shulman 
Sampling errors 
are plus of minus 
45% and 3% 
fespectwely 

Nol sures” 
omitted 
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How much do you know 
about Japan and its Z\people! 
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the Japanese suffered from an inferiority 
complex. Now it is the Americans who have 
begun suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex, a disorienting, unfamiliar sense of be- 
ing economically vulnerable and not entire- 
ly in control of their destinies. 

rhe Japanese, commanding a power 


How much do you know 
about America and its people? 


ful, dynamic economy, the second largest 
in the world, may overtake the U.S. by the 
year 2000. The American 
stalled after 18 months of recession. The 
presidential election is focusing the na 
tion’s attention and rhetoric, and possibly 
the appetite for scapegoats 

This is becoming a familiar line: “The 
cold war is over, and Japan won.” Much of 
the rationale for America’s global military 
role is gone, and the U.S. must now find a 
new place in a complex world economy 
Robert Frost once wrote a poem called 7he 
Oven Bird: The question that he frames in 
all but words/ Is what to make of a dimin- 
ished thing.” America, still the most power 
ful economy, nonetheless feels itself to be 
somehow the diminished thing. 

rhe old enemy, the Soviet Union, has 
vanished. With the U.S. running a $41 bil- 
lion trade deficit with Japan, the once det- 
erential partner begins to look to some 


economy Is 
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Americans like the Two cultures 
new enemy. Pollster that meet on the 
William Watts found hard, bright 
that Americans rank surfaces of 
the Japanese eco- consumerism: 
nomic threat higher sushi bar in Los 
than the Russian Angeles 


military threat. Says 
Watts: “People answer that personally: 
Do I have a greater chance of being nuked 
by the Russians or of losing my job? On 
that basis, I'd rank Japan higher too.” 
Some Japanese politicians and newspa- 
pers have become more open in their con- 
tempt for America—or what they consider 
American self-indulgence, moral squalor 
and indiscipline. Yoshio Sakurauchi, the 
Speaker of the Lower House of the Diet, 
called American workers lazy and illiterate; 
the U.S., he said, was becoming Japan's 
subcontractor. The remarks came just after 
George Bush's trip to Tokyo with the heads 











Draw, partner: at of the American car 
the Japanese manufacturers, an ex- 
Disneyland outside cursion that left an 
Tokyo, childrenre- impression of weak- 
createAmerica’s _ ness and whining. 

cowboy myth A group of inves- 


tors led by Minoru 
Arakawa, president of Nintendo of Amer- 
ica, made an offer last week to buy the Se- 
attle Mariners baseball team. Cars and 
baseball are items located near the center 
of the American psyche and folklore. To 
see them symbolically under threat from 
the Japanese caused unusual resentment 
and distress to some Americans, especial- 
ly after they have watched the Japanese 
buy heavily into Hollywood and Rockefel- 
ler Center. The distress was illogical 
sometimes: Arakawa has lived in the Seat- 
tle area for 15 years and has promised to 
keep the team there, while the competing 
bidder, a group of Americans, plans to 
move it to Florida. 

Americans used to feel almost propri- 
etary about the Japanese. As Columbia 
University historian Carol Gluck says, 
“The Japanese depended on depending 
on the Americans, and the Americans de- 
pended on being depended upon.” Today 
the Americans have a disconcerted sense 
that their relationship with the Japanese 
has been turned upside down. History has 
performed jujitsu on the American idea of 
itself as hero and overlord. 

Americans tend to react to the Japa- 
nese inroads with a surly, complex resent- 
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ment, or with chauvinism, anger, chagrin, 
even backhanded admiration. The Los An- 
geles County transportation commission 
canceled the contracts it had granted to Su- 
mitomo for a light-rail transit system and 
decided to try to get into the business of 
manufacturing railcars itself. Cars became 
the center of “Buy America” campaigns. In 
Warren, Ohio, an ear surgeon, Dr. William 
Lippy, offered the 75 employees of his clinic 
$400 cash if they bought a new American 
car. Lippy became a favorite of morning 
television talk shows when he invited other 
businesses to join his “Jump-Start Ameri- 
ca” campaign. He claims to have enlisted a 
total of 175 firms with 60,000 workers to of- 
fer similar incentives. 

Jim Reynolds, president of the Detroit- 
based Reynolds Water Conditioning Co., 
drives an expensive, Japanese-made Infiniti 
Q45. “About three weeks ago,” Reynolds 
reports, “a customer said, ‘Next time I see 
you, don’t call on me in a Japanese car.’ It 
was kind of a laxgher. But at the same time, 
I got the message. He happens to be a Ford 
Motor Co. engineer.” Reynolds says when 
he heard Sakurauchi insult American work- 
ers, “I decided to do something.” Reynolds 
canceled an order for a Nissan company 
car. He ordered a Ford Escort instead. His 
next step will be to sell the Infiniti and buy a 
Lincoln Mark VII. 

For all the public American anger at Ja- 
pan, official relations between the two 
countries are good and in many ways get- 
ting better. Americans have made progress 
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in reducing their trade deficit with Japan in 
the past three years. Since 1985, U.S. 
ports to Japan have more than doubled, to 
about $50 billion. The U.S. exports more to 
Japan than it does to Germany, France and 
Italy combined. Japan imports $394 per 
capita from the U.S., and the U.S. imports 
$360 per capita from Japan. 

In a diplomatic sense, the U.S.-Japa- 
nese relationship is one of the great suc- 
cesses of postwar American history. An 
enemy has become a close and prosperous 
ally, intimately tied to America’s own di- 
plomacy, economy and—especially for 
the younger generation—culture. Says 
Hiroshi Hirabayashi, the deputy chief of 
mission in the Japanese embassy in Wash- 
ington: “The substance, the facts, are pos- 
itive in our bilateral relations. But the per- 
ception is more or less negative.” 





hy? Writers such as James 

Fallows (More Like Us), 

Clyde Prestowitz (Trading 

Places) and Karel van Wol 
feren (The Enigma of Japanese Power) ar- 
gue that it is because Japan remains fun- 
damentally different from the U.S. in 
economy and culture and is committed to 
playing by unfair rules that discriminate 
against imports. There is truth in that: Ja- 
pan is a profoundly communal society or- 
ganized on almost every level to protect 
the interests of the Japanese—the welfare 
of the nation, its business community and 
its people are one and the same. 
































Ira Phillips, president of Quoizel Inc., 
a family-owned lighting-fixtures manufac- 
turer in Hauppauge, N.Y., with $30 mil- 
lion in sales, tells a story repeated by many 
American business people: “I went to Ja- 
pan, I worked with some lighting people 
there, they liked my product and placed 
orders for it. It took me nine months after 
I shipped it to get the merchandise into 
the customer’s store. The Japanese found 
problems at the pier, they couldn’t find 
the merchandise—whatever they could do 
to keep us from getting our product into 
the store, they did. They had all kinds of 
inspections that we did conform to, but 
then they make you wait a month before 
they inspect the product.” Says Clyde 
Prestowitz: “Not every Japanese econom- 
ic success is due to its business virtuosity. 
There is also collusion, dumping and 
predatory pricing.” 

Last spring a book called The Coming 
War with Japan became a best seller in Ja- 
pan and has sold 40,000 copies in the U.S. 
The authors, Meredith LeBard and Dick- 
inson College political scientist George 
Friedman, predicted a shooting war within 
20 years between the U.S. and Japan. The 
authors wrote, “The issues are the same as 
they were in 1941. Japan needs to control 
access to its mineral supplies in Southeast 
Asia and the Indian Ocean Basin and to 
have an export market it can dominate po- 
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do you admire about Japan 


82% 





litically. In order to do this, it must force 
the United States out of the western Pacif- 
ic.” As in the "30s, by this scenario, the ten- 
sions eventually lead to a hot war. “The 
first assumption when the book came out,” 
says Friedman, “was that we were psychot- 
ic Japan bashers. But there’s been a sea 
change. No one is debating anymore the 
question of whether we will see a massive 
deterioration of the relationship. What was 
‘preposterous’ in May becomes only ‘diffi- 
cult to believe’ in January.” The book im- 
plausibly assumes that the U.S. could be 
“forced out” of markets and that the Japa- 
nese people would support a rebirth of mil- 
itarism. But its hyperbole is a perfectly con- 
sistent American version of the sort of 
unpleasant, vaguely paranoid fantasies 
that a number of Japanese writers have 
been retailing for some time. 


espite the American alarm and 

anti-Japanese sentiment, a 

strain of ambivalence and self- 

criticism runs through Ameri- 
can opinion. For one thing, anti-Japanese 
gestures can be very complicated in the 
new world. In Valley Stream, N.Y., Steve 
Verga sells Hondas, about 450,000 of 
which are now made in the U.S. annually. 
“When customers ask us, ‘Where was this 
car made?’” says Verga, “we say, ‘In 
Ohio, by American workers.’ ” 


Which of the 
do you admire about 





Freedom of 
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Variety of life-styles 
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Industriousness 
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Educational institutions 
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Leisure time available to workers 
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Respect for family life 
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Treatment of women 
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rica? 


The Buy America campaign may be | 
simple. The larger context is not. During 
the week that anti-Japanese protests took 
place in Louisville, Toyota announced yet 
another $90 million plant expansion there, 
which would add 200 more jobs to the lo- 
cal economy. Total Japanese employment 
in the U.S. has risen to 600,000, nearly 
400,000 in the manufacturing sector, while 
Japanese investors continue to hold $180 
billion of the nation’s mountain of debt 
paper, 30 times as much as the Germans. 

Sadahei Kusomoto, the chairman and 
chief executive of Minolta’s U.S. opera- 
tions for 22 years, argues with some plausi- 
bility, “It’s hard to blame Japan for the re- 
cession in the U.S. Ford, GM and Zenith 
are moving their plants to Mexico. Ameri- 
can companies are giving up manufactur- 
ing in this country, while Sony, Toshiba 
and Mitsubishi are coming here and open- 
ing up major plants. When things go 
wrong, we have to find some excuse, and 
the Japanese are becoming some sort of 
scapegoat.” 

A corollary to nationalistic America 
First sentiment disturbs many Americans. 
The other day Kansas City lawyer Ilus W. 
Davis, a civic leader and former mayor, 
had lunch with two fellow Kansas City 
businessmen. One of them had won a con- 
tract to install a new sewer system in Cai- 
ro, and the other was offering fireproof 
grease to the Hungarian 
market. Says Davis: “If we 
took foreign trade out of 
Kansas City, we'd be in total 
depression in 48 hours. It has 
come over a long period of 
time, piece by piece, but we 
sure like it.” 

Some Japanese believe 
the anti-Japanese sentiment | 
in America is essentially rac- 
ist. Kusomoto raises the ques- 
tion: “Most American people 
don’t like to admit it, but ra- 
cial issues have some very 
deep roots,” he says. “Ameri- 
cans are seeing our successes 
here as Pearl Harbor I. Only 
this time, we win.” 

Are Americans racially 
prejudiced against the Japa- 
nese? Occasionally the accu- 
sation rings true. Would 
Americans be upset if, say, | 
Canadian investors offered 
to buy the Seattle Mariners? 
Probably no more than they 
are that Canadians already 
own the Montreal Expos and 
the Toronto Blue Jays. Says 
Linda Cunningham, editor of 
the Rockford, IIl., Register- 
Star: “There is an increasing 
willingness to refer to the 
‘Japs, and to talk openly 
about things that might have 
been said only privately in 
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their own living rooms. 





Americans sense 
There now seems to be they have been 
a respectability at- outdone by their 
tached to a subtle re- own appetite for 
turn of racism.” the products made 


In 1946, just after 





World War II, the his- 
torian Allan Nevins observed, “Probably 
in all our history, no foe has been so de- 
tested as were the Japanese.” The real as- 
tonishment is the extent to which a hatred 
of the Japanese vanished in America, Cu- 
riously, Americans are now in many ways 
more anti-American than anti-Japanese. 
There is even a danger that Americans in 
a self-flagellating mood have become 
prejudiced against themselves. 

The central concern in American ob- 
jections to Japan is that of fairness. Amer- 
icans entertain a profound respect for the 





By BARRY HILLENBRAND TOKYO 





ony. Toyota. Honda, Mitsubishi. 

Nikon. Ricoh. Toshiba. There 

seems no escaping Japan in the 

U.S. these days. But just try to 
escape America in Japan, especially if you 
are young and yearn to be hip in Tokyo. 
America is an essential element of grow- 
ing up urban in Japan. 


Which words describe what 
people in Japan are like? 











NISSAN 


It starts with the clothes: a pair of 
Bass Weejuns, baggy chinos, a Stanford 
sweatshirt, a Washington Redskins hat. 
And it’s also the food: the Cool Ranch- 
flavored Doritos tortilla chips bought 
from 7-Eleven; real American all-beef 
frankfurters eaten under a Wrigley Field 
mural in the Chicago Dog restaurant; or 
ersatz American pizza ordered from Chi- 
cago Pizza, which promises home deliv- 


Which words describe what 
people in America are like? 
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2. America in the 
Mind of Japan 


ery as speedy as archrival Domino's. 

America does not stop at food and 
clothing: it’s entertainment too. The block- 
buster movies are all American—Termina- 
tor 2, Home Alone, Pretty Woman—and re- 
quire buying tickets days in advance. Hours 
after the box offices opened, all 56,000 
seats for M.C. Hammer's concert at the 
Tokyo Dome were spoken for. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of CDs—from New Age to 
rap to jazz to blues—are bought at stores 
like Tower Records. Don’t want to buy? 
Listen to American music on J-Wave (81.3 
FM), presented by English-speaking dee- 
jays with names like Jon and Carole. 

And what about sports? The national 
pastime is baseball, which became popu- 
lar at the turn of the century, but among 
college students, the latest craze is Ameri- 
can football (setdown, ready, ichi, ni, san). 
The Super Bowl, as well as the World Se- 
ries, is broadcast live in Japan. 

America is also on Japan’s mind and 
stays there even after a Japanese outgrows 


| blue jeans. American books, both pop and 


profound, can at times sell more in Japa- 
nese translation than back home in Eng- 
lish. News is often seen through an Ameri- 
can prism. Trends and movements sweep 
across the Pacific from America and take 
root. In Japan these days many people 
prefer whale watching to whale eating: en- 
vironmentalism has arrived. 

The puzzle is how two countries so in- 
tertwined can be so frequently at odds, Ever 
since President George Bush showed up in 











talents of the Japanese, for their hard 
work, their intelligence, their high stan 
dards of quality. James Kielt is a retired 
envelope and paper salesman in Freeport, 
N.Y., who served in the Navy during 
World War II. Says he, remembering the 
Mitsubishi fighters and bombers of the 
Pacific war: “I probably would have trou- 
ble buying a Mitsubishi.” He drives a 
Toyota Says his friend John 
Wood, a retired retail chain executive: 
“The Japanese are probably more indus 
trious than we, And I think we are getting 
lazy in this country.” 

Just as Sakurauchi said 


Tercel. 


The rueful 


self-accusation is repeated across the U.S 
Being a debtor nation, mortgaging their 
real estate to the Japanese, the mighty 
Americans, the victors of World War II, 
the dollar people, have lost a certain 


Tokyo last month with a group of vitupera- 
tive business leaders in tow, the U.S. and Ja- 
pan have once again been sniping at each 
other. And once again the ambiguous mix 
of Japanese attitudes toward the U.S. has 
been brought to the surface. In the mind of 
Japan, the superpower on the other side of 
the Pacific is both an object of respect and 
envy, of emulation and repulsion, of grati- 
tude and contempt. Despite the years of 
wrangling between the two nations, Japan 
retains a large reservoir of good feeling to- 
ward the U.S. For the Japanese, America is 
the foreign country, the one that is admired 
and imitated, the standard for measuring 
national success 

What has changed is Japan’s growing 





amount of face in their own estimation 
They have been outdone, they sense, in a 
way they would not have thought possi 
ble—outdone not only by the Japanese 
but also by their own appetite for the 
things their competitors sell. Most Ameri 
cans probably agree with Texas investor 
Richard Fisher, who took his family on a 
four-month sabbatical to Japan last year. 
Says Fisher: “When I grew up, we were 
the sole proprietors of the world’s eco- 
nomic system. Now we're being asked to 
be one of the partners. But we still don’t 
have any collective knowledge of Japan; 
none of our political leaders speak Japa- 
nese. We are dealing from a vantage point 
of weakness. We need to clean up our own 
act first, and then deal with them on a ba- 
sis of mutual respect.” 

The U.S. and Japan have a long, frac- 





desire for respect. The unquestioning ad 
ulation of the U.S. that once prevailed has 
been replaced by increasing self-confi 
dence. The Japanese believe that social 
and economic problems have eroded 
America’s strength at just the moment 
when their own hard work has brought 
their country wealth and prosperity 
While few officials hope or expect that Ja 
pan will eclipse America as a great power, 
they firmly believe it is time for Washing- 
ton to treat Tokyo as its most important 
ally, and not like a junior partner. 

In Japan, debts are neither readily for 
gotten nor easily repaid. The Japanese ac 
knowledge the enormous debt they owe 
America for the benevolence of the post- 
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tious history of disputes over immigration, 
investment and trade. President Theo 
dore Roosevelt had a few brushes with the 
Japanese at the beginning of the century 
He struck an intelligent note: “I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to impress upon the 
Japanese that I have nothing but the 
friendliest possible intentions toward 
them, but I am nonetheless anxious that 
they should realize that | am not afraid of 
them and that the U.S. will no more sub- 
mit to bullying than it will bully.” Japa 
nese-American dealings are often distort- 
ed by cultural misperceptions— and the 
Japanese know how to maneuver artfully 
within the cloud of their own mystique 
Both sides will profit if the air is cleared 
now by some painful truths Reported by 
Jordan Bonfante/Los Angeles, Tom Curry/New 
York and William McWhirter/Detroit 





For the young who 

yearn to be hip, there 

is no escaping 

America: Krush Posse, 
a Tokyo rap group 


World War II occupation 
and for the nurturing and 
protection the U.S. has 
provided Japan ever since 
As Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa put it in a 
speech two weeks ago, “It 
Is nO exaggeration to say 
that Japan could not have 
achieved its postwar pros- 
perity had it not been for 
the good-hearted support 
of the U.S.” Older Japa 
nese in particular feel the 
need to repay that debt, es- 
pecially now that the U.S. 
is in the midst of its longest 
1930s 
sorry to 


recession since the 
“We see 
America in this trouble,” 
says Tatsuro Toyoda, 63, 


are 


executive vice president ot 
Toyota Motor Corp. “We 
must help America be 
cause we really would like 
to see America strong once again.” 

But there are limits to how far the Jap 
anese will go to help America. Opinion 
surveys show that the majority of Japa- 
nese fear that a significant drop in the na- 
tion’s trade surplus would be bad for their 
This concern 
some bureaucrats reason to delay reforms 
that would further open markets to Amer- 
ican imports. During Bush’s visit, Japa- 
nese auto companies promised to double 
their purchase of American auto parts to 
$19 billion by 1994, But they are reluctant 
to extend assistance to U.S. makers trying 
American cars. “The Americans 
themselves have done little to penetrate 
our market,” says Nissan president Yu 


domestic economy. gives 


to sell 
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taka Kume. “They must try harder.” Be- 
yond that, Kume would not mind if Amer- 
icans like Chrysler chairman Lee Llacocca, 
whose comments about Japanese honesty 
and fairness Kume calls “outrageous and 
insulting,” would cease their verbal as- 
saults and get on with selling cars. 

Lately some Japanese executives have 
begun to acknowledge that their country is 
partly to blame for America’s 
economic problems. A 
commentary in a 









now feel that the U.S. is no longer turning 
out mousetraps which are better than 
ours. Sadly, there’s been an erosion of the 
Puritan work ethic in America, a country 
which taught us so much,” 
Unfortunately, not all analyses of 
America’s problems are as sophisticated 
as Kunihiro’s. When Yoshio Sakurauchi, 
the Speaker of the Lower House of the 
Diet, caused a furor in the U.S. 
two weeks ago by saying 
that the “root of 


Which is 
the main reason for 
the large trade imbalance 
between the U.S. and Japan? 
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recent issue of the re- 
spected business weekly 

Toyo Keizai could have been written 

by Pat Buchanan: “Japan can’t merely crit- 
icize the decline of the U.S. economy by 
saying, ‘It serves you right.’ If one takes 
into consideration the abnormal situation 
where Japan’s excessive competition, low 
profit margins and long work hours served 
as a background to our earning a $40 bil- 
lion trade surplus with the U.S... . we can 
say that Japan has a share in the responsi- 
bility for U.S. industrial decline.” 

But most Japanese—like most Ameri- 
cans—place the responsibility for U.S. 
economic troubles largely on Americans 
themselves. “Whatever happened to the 
good old Emersonian credo that if you 
build a better mousetrap, the world will 
beat a path to your door?” asks Masao 
Kunihiro, an anthropologist who is also a 
member of the Diet’s Upper House. 
“That is what made America what it is to- 
day, economically and industrially power- 
ful. But many of us, rightly or wrongly, 
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America’s [trade] 

problem lies in the inferior 

quality of American labor,” he was 

reflecting a condescension toward Ameri- 
cans that many Japanese share. 

At times, criticism of America borders 

on racism. Young people who have grown 


up enjoying a succession of ingenious | 


Japanese-made consumer products have 
developed a contempt for anything made 
by lesser mortals. In addition, many Japa- 
nese contend that America is handi- 
capped because it does not mirror Japan’s 
cultural and racial homogeneity, which 
they believe is largely responsible for the 
country’s high degree of national harmo- 
ny. The virtues of this harmony are proba- 
bly overrated, and the disadvantages—re- 
pression, numbing conformity—are wide- 
ly ignored. But the myth that racial 
homogeneity engenders unity is the root 
of discrimination against anyone who is 
not Japanese. Accustomed to the efficien- 
cy and uniformity of their own country, 
the Japanese are frightened and shocked 











by the seemingly chaotic nature of Ameri- 
can society. They tend to believe that 
America’s racial and cultural diversity are 
weaknesses, not strengths. 

Since the end of World War II, Japa- 
nese racism has had no formal guiding 
ideology. Books with bigoted themes ap- 
pear occasionally and sell well to a curious 
public. The books are often the source of 
ignorant racist remarks by Japanese poli- 
ticians. But with one or two minor excep- 
tions, no notable Japanese has taken up 
racism as a political or social platform. 

The same is true of anti-Americanism. 
Shintaro Ishihara, a Diet member and au- 
thor of The Japan That Can Say No, struck 
a resonant cord with some when he ar- 
gued that the country should become 
more assertive on the world stage because 
it now holds technological supremacy 
over the U.S. But Ishihara, a persuasive 
man with wide personal popularity, has 
little political clout and no role in setting 
Japan’s political agenda. 

Last fall some Tokyo-based foreign 
journalists discovered and wrote about 
kembei, which means “resentment of 
America.” Their stories unleashed fears 
that a new strain of anti-Americanism was 
emerging. But the word was never in wide- 
spread use and has since virtually disap- 
peared. Writer Yoshimi Ishikawa, who 
claims credit for coining the word, asserts 
that it was misunderstood from the begin- 
ning. Kembei, says Ishikawa, was meant to 
describe Japan’s sense of impotence when 
faced with America’s demands for assis- 
tance during the gulf war. Ishikawa points 


| out that U.S.-bashing demonstrations, a 


regular and often violent feature of stu- 
dent life in Tokyo during the 1960s, are 
practically unknown these days. And 
while marginal politicians, assorted TV- 
news anchors and intellectuals are taking | 
noisy potshots at the U.S., no important 
cultural figures in Japan—such as, say, 
sumo superstar Takahanada or baseball’s 
Hiromitsu Ochiai—have been heard ut- 
tering such sentiments. Asks Ishikawa: 
“Everyone is saying, ‘Apparently, there is 
a growing dislike of America,’ but where is 
it? Who’s doing the disliking?” 

Certainly there is no indication that 
Japanese are shunning the icons of popu- 
lar American culture or of America itself. 
While it is true that the Japanese—like | 
many Americans—think twice about buy- 
ing an American car, they consume more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of McDon- 
ald’s fast food each year and another bil- 
lion in soft drinks from Coca-Cola. 

Not content with merely experiencing 
a bit of America at home, more than 3 mil- 
lion Japanese visited the U.S. last year and 
spent $10 billion, Nearly 1.5 million of 
them (including 20% of all Japanese 
honeymooners) journeyed to Hawaii, 
while the other half traveled on the main- 
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land. And it’s not just Disneyland that 
draws them. Some Japanese tourists are 
paying $1,600 for a five-day trip to Sno- 
qualmie, Wash., where the TV series Twin 
Peaks (a big hit in Japan) was shot. 

On the other hand, the Japanese are 
bombarded with the same negative im- 
ages of the U.S. that have deepened 
America’s mood of depression and self- 
doubt. People watch CNN reporting on the 
American homeless. They flock to see the 
gratuitous violence of Die Hard 2. Japa- 
nese Playboy, which for years projected an 
image of the U.S. as a carefree sexual 
playground, now runs stories about the 
AIDS epidemic. Japanese newspapers, 
cribbing from the U.S. press, detail the de- 
cline in American educational standards 
and the growth in the murder rate. 

These images contribute to a vision of 
America as a country spinning out of con- 
trol. In Japanese eyes, the picture of the 
U.S. as a faltering giant has weakened 
America’s authority to lead the free 
world, a leadership that Tokyo used to ac- 
cept without question. These days, says a 
Foreign Ministry official, Japan is weary 
of being treated like a mindless “cash reg- 
ister” to be rung up when problems arise 
but not consulted or taken seriously by 
Washington. Miyazawa wanted to make 
that the focus of his talks with Bush during 
his recent visit, but the subject was mostly 
drowned out by the flap over trade. 

Of all Japanese, young people are the 
most ambivalent about America. Unlike 
their older countrymen, they are not bur- 
dened by the debt of gratitude from the 
postwar occupation, and they do not re- 
member much from the days when the U.S. 
was viewed with undiluted reverence. Be- 
cause they have traveled more widely, 
young Japanese understand America, 
warts and all, better than their parents did. 
They are both fascinated and repelled by 
what they see. Says Donald Richie, an 
American critic who writes on contempo- 
rary Japanese culture: “Young people view 
America as a dangerous wilderness filled 
with freedom and adventure. Embracing 
America is a way of rebelling against the 
strict paternalistic society at home.” 

In the process, young Japanese are 
dabbling in American culture and life- 
styles in ways that baffle their elders. Like 
the thousands of American students resid- 
ing in Japan, the 30,000 young Japanese 
living and studying in the U.S. are begin- 
ning to build bridges between the two 
countries. Some Americans persist’ in 
their hope that Japan will become more 
like the U.S. when these young people 
come to power, but that is unlikely. The 
more realistic prospect is that over time, 
through increased understanding, the 
Japanese will develop more tolerance for 
societies different from their own. What 
they will never abandon is the qualities 
that make them uniquely Japanese.—With 
reporting by Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo 





Japan Bashing on the 
Campaign Trail 











By WALTER SHAPIRO 





T welve years ago—back in those inno- 
cent days when candidate Ronald 
Reagan was pledging to balance the bud- 
get by cutting taxes, and first-time presi- 
dential contender George Bush was crow- 
ing that he was “up for the '80s”—former 
Treasury Secretary John Connally em- 
barked on a bold strategy in his quest for 
the G.O.P. nomination. In place of the So- 
viet Union and the Ayatullah’s Iran, Con- 
nally concocted an entirely different 

American enemy: a small and peaceable 
| island nation called Japan. Connally blus- 
tered that unless the Japanese practiced 
fair trade, “they'd better be prepared to sit 
on the docks of Yokohama in their Toyo- 
tas watching their Sony sets, because they 
aren't going to ship them here.” His re- 
ward for being a visionary: Connally won 
precisely one delegate. 





Which country will be the 
ce economic power 
10 years from now? 
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The candidates are talking tough about trade, but 
voters think their problems were made in the U.S.A. 
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Fast-forward to Autoworkers in 
the 1992 campaign Michigan blame 
and suddenly almost Japan for job 
the entire fieldofchal- losses 


lengers—from Pat Bu- 
chanan on the Republican right to Senator 
Tom Harkin on the Democratic left—is 
singing out of the old Connally hymnbook. 
An artfully contrived TV spot depicts Dem- 
ocratic Senator Bob Kerrey guarding a 
hockey net while warning the Japanese that 
“if we can’t sell in their market, they can’t 
sell in ours.” Harkin vows to send a similarly 
shrill message to Tokyo: “We're going to 
reduce our trade deficit with you, Japan, 
down to zero in five years. Two ways you 
can do it: buy more or sell us less.” Even 
soft-spoken Democrat Paul Tsongas 
cracks, “The cold war is over, and Japan 
won.” And if Buchanan puts “America 
First,” guess what country is last? 

Judging from tough-guy rhetoric | 
alone, it might appear that America is | 
spoiling for a fight and, with the Soviet | 
Union on the dustheap of history, Japan is 
the only serious adversary around. But the 
spate of Japan baiting mostly follows Ted- 
dy Roosevelt's maxim in reverse: loud talk 
and little stick. No presidential contender 
is reckless enough to portray Japan as the 
Evil Economy. America’s congenital opti- 
mism may be cowering in the corner, but 
the candidates—and most voters—recog- 
nize that the roots of the nation’s prob- 
lems lie within the 50 states. Still, in the 
sound-bite derby for the White House, Ja- 
pan’s affluence and economic nationalism 
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make tempting targets. Japan owes its 
current prominence to, along with the re- 
cession, the President’s sorrowful swoon 
at the Sparkplug Summit in Tokyo. Never 
before has the nation’s Globe-Trotter in 
Chief seemed so woefully ill prepared on 
foreign soil. Bush was unable to articulate 
a coherent rationale, other than pity, for 
why Japan should liberalize its economic 
system to reduce its trade surplus with the 
U.S. With a carping chorus of car execu- 
tives and a patronizing lecture from Prime 
Minister Kiichi Miyazawa, the Bush visit 
became the free-trade version of Jerry 
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| After Bush's failure 


Ford’s win’ (for 
at the Sparkplug Whip Inflation Now) 
Summit, Japan buttons. 
looms asa Any presidential 
tempting political pratfall automatical- 
target ly becomes a big is- 


sue, especially when 
six candidates in the two parties are gun- 
ning for the job. Democratic trade moder- 
ates could suddenly sound tough by at- 
tacking Bush’s performance in Japan 
without - embracing strident protection- 
ism. Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton nee- 
dies the President: “When the Japanese 
Prime Minister said that he felt sympathy 
for the U.S., it made me sick. If I'd been 
| there with him, I'd have thrown up too.” 
For the long out-of-power Democrats, 
the trade issue with Japan offers a rare op- 
portunity to define their vision for a new 
global order. Bush’s sense of the hierarchy 
of nations is still shaped by the habits of 
the cold war—otherwise why did he wait 
three years to make a state visit to Japan? 
In contrast, the Democratic contenders 
primarily view the world through the 
24 a ee 


prism of economics, and here Japan far 
outranks Boris Yeltsin’s Russia. 

But the Democrats appear ambivalent 
in their attitudes toward the world’s other 
economic superpower. Since three of the 
five Democrats have been state Gover- 
nors (Clinton, Kerrey of Nebraska and 
Jerry Brown of California), they tend to 
welcome Japanese investment in America 
(jobs) even as they deplore Japanese trad- 
ing practices (lost jobs). No Democratic 
candidate would qualify as a Japan expert, 
but all, aside from Tsongas, have visited 
the country. In fact Harkin lived in Japan 





for 18 months as a naval aviator during the 
1960s, and Brown made pilgrimages both 
as Governor and, more recently, as an ac- 
olyte in a Zen retreat in Kamakura. 

If Japan provides the Democrats with 
a major foreign policy opportunity, it 
also symbolizes the dangers of overpro- 
mising. Economic nationalism is deeply 
embedded in the fabric of Japanese cul- 
ture, and it may be naive to believe that 
the long-standing trade imbalance can be 
wiped off the books in a single presiden 
tizi term. No Democrat—or Bush cei 
ther—seems prepared to confront the ul- 
timate what-if question: What if 
America’s trade deficit with Japan is a 
permanent condition and cannot be elim- 
inated through pressure to open up Japa- 
nese markets or short-term investments 
in domestic competitiveness? The Demo- 
crats—aside from Brown, who rarely 
mentions Japan in his different-drummer 
campaign—fit on a neat grid from hawk to 
dove in their strategies for mecting the 
Japanese challenge: 

Harkin the Hawk: veering close to un- 
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abashed protectionism, he demands that 
the Japanese reduce their trade surplus by 
20% a year—or else. The threat would be 
akin to a Fortress America ban on Japa- 
nese imports, a drastic remedy with scant 
appeal to voters who freely choose to 
drive Japanese cars. 

Kerrey the Weathervane: in his TV 
ads and rhetoric he often sounds like a 
Harkin echo. But then in interviews he 
veers the other way, saying, “I don’t think 
we ought to be protectionist. | think we 
need to lead in a free-trade fashion.” His 
glib approach rests on the faith that Japan 
will respond to firm 
U.S. pressure and— 
presto—the trade defi- 
cit will vanish. “I don't 
mean to dictate to Ja- 
pan what they do inter- 
nally,” he insists, be- 
fore adding, somewhat 
contradictorily, that 
they “have to give 
us access to their 
marketplace.” 

Clinton the Concil- 
iator: with his em- 
phasis on rebuilding 
America from within, 
he attributes only 25% 
of the trade problem 
to Japan’s structural 
barriers to U.S. im- 
ports. He stresses the 
primacy of U.S. ties 
with Japan, saying, 
“It's like any other im- 
portant relationship in 
life. It can’t be dealt 
with intermittently.” 
But Clinton can be al- 
most as evasive as Ker- 
rey when it comes to 
the specifics of how to pry open Japanese 
markets. As he puts it, “We'll play by their 
rules if they won't play by ours and take 
appropriate action.” 

Tsongas the Dove: his free-trade phi- 
losophy is buttressed by a subtle grasp of 
the Japanese psyche. “We need to build 
better products and compete better,” he 
explains. “Then we'll be in a position to 
negotiate. Now we're sitting across the ta- 
ble from people who look at us with dis- 
dain.” Threats are not his style, but he 
points out that what the Japanese “fear 
most is a U.S. consumer backlash.” 


he debate over economic relations 

with Japan represents the first cam- 

paign issue of post-cold war politics. 
Its visibility in the early days of the race is a 
healthy sign that America is finally facing 
the future. What a far cry from just four 
years ago, when the word Japan was never 
uttered during the two debates between 
Bush and Michael Dukakis. —Reported by 
Sam Allis/Boston, Jon D. Hull/Manchester and 
Michael Riley/Little Rock 
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few days after the embattled Presi- 
dent delivered his State of the 
Union message, a_ little-known 
member of the opposition party appeared 
on prime-time television to decry almost 
everything the Commander in Chief had 
said. “The nation faces this year, just as it 
did last year, a tremendous deficit in the 
federal budget,” the Congressman _in- 
toned. “But in the President’s message 
there was no sense of sacrifice on the part 
of the government, no assignment of pri- 
orities, no hint of the need to put first 
things first.” 
The year was 1968. The President was 
a Democrat named Lyndon Johnson. The 
Republican backbencher was Texas Con- 


gressman George Bush. And the “tremen- 
dous” deficit was $25 billion. Twenty- 
four years later, the deficit has climbed to 
$399 billion, and every complaint Bush 
lodged against L.B.J.’s speech could be 
applied to his State of the Union ad- 
dress—which he fervently hopes won't be 
his last. 

In a speech that Bush’s aides had tout- 
ed as the most important of his term, the 
President, as usual, was at his best on for 
eign policy. He stole a march on Demo 
crats by announcing deep cuts in the na- 
tion’s strategic nuclear arsenal, But when 
he turned toward home, Bush fell short of 
his old standards for fiscal sanity or genu- 
ine sacrifice. When it comes to priorities, 
Bush made clear, his most important goal 
is to be re-elected. 





STATE OF THE UNION 


Deficits Don’t 
Matter; Votes 
Sure Do 


After months of buildup, Bush outlines 
a feel-good plan for fighting the 
recession, but it may do more to help 
his re-election prospects than to cure 
America’s ailing economy 





Fighting the deficit is not a popular 


| cause even in good times; amid this reces- 


sion, it has ceased to trouble Bush alto- 
gether. Only once in his 5,000-word speech 
did he mention the deficit, perhaps be- 
cause his proposed budget does almost 
nothing to reduce it. In October 1990, 
Bush traded away his “no new taxes” 
pledge and 20 points in opinion polls for a 
deficit-cutting budget deal with the Demo 
crats, a sound attempt to lower short-term 
interest rates, stimulate savings and invest 
ment and boost Americans’ stagnant stan- 
dard of living. Less than two years later, 
Bush is abandoning that pact, convinced 
that re-election is more important than 
The budget he presented last 
week envisions a deficit of $352 billion 
for the next fiscal year, followed by short- 


deficits. 


Bush’s 
Grab Bag: 
A Little 
Something 
For 
Everyone, 
Especially 
Developers 
And Yacht 
Buyers 






WITHHOLDING 

To inject $25 billion into 
the economy over the next 12 
months, Bush ordered 
employers to reduce the 
federal taxes they withhold 
from paychecks, starting no 
later than March 1. The new 
schedule applies to single 
workers earning up to 
$53,200 a year and married 
couples with joint incomes up 
$90,200. 

rhe changes will add a 

maximum of $3.30 a week to 
the paycheck of a single 
worker and boost the weekly 
take-home pay of working 
couples no more than 
$13.27 a week. As a result, 
many will get smaller tax 
refunds—and some may 
actually owe Uncle Sam— 
when they file their returns 
next year. Moreover, the 
government will have to 
borrow in order to replace the 
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funds it would have withheld 
lhe interest payments on that 
debt will help push the 
federal deficit to a record 
$399 billion. 


INCREASED 
EXEMPTIONS 

As the heart of the 
Administration’s proposed 
relief for the middle class, 
this measure would permit 
taxpayers with incomes up to 
$157,000 to claim an 
additional exemption of $500 
per child on top of the current 
exemption of $2,300. The 
provision would take effect in 
October and cost the 
Treasury $23.9 billion over 
five years. 

Congress is unlikely to pass 
this measure because it would 
give a bigger break to well-to- 
do families than to less 
affluent ones. Taxpayers who 
earn $80,000 would save $140 
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per child, while those who 
earn $30,000 would save $75 


CAPITAL-GAINS LEVIES 
Bush's latest version of 
this hardy perennial would cut 
the top 28% tax rate on gains 

from the sale of stocks, 
bonds and other investments 
to 15.4% for assets held at 
least three years. The rate 
would be 19.6% for assets 
held two years and 23.8% for 
those held a year. 

Look for another big fight 
on this one since the chief 
beneficiaries remain the rich, 
who rake in the largest capital 
gains. The Congressional Joint 
Committee on Taxation 
estimates that families that 
earn more than $200,000 a 
year would save an average of 
$18,000 as a result of lower 
capital-gains rates, while those 
earning less than $50,000 
would save $300. 
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falls in the $200 billion range. 

Democrats also want credit for 
taking cash out of the Treasury 
and putting it back in voters’ pock- 
ets in an election year. The tax-cut- 
ting frenzy in Washington almost 
guarantees a repeat of the 1981 
bidding war that helped produce 
the $3 trillion in government debt 
that the U.S. has racked up since 
then. Bush started the bidding off 
at $25 billion last week, suggesting 
a range of tax deductions and 
credits that congressional Demo- 
crats are sure to match and more 
likely exceed, The President asked 
Congress to pass his plan by 
March 20, a deadline that would 
permit him to sign a quick fix if the 
Democrats cooperate—and bash 
them for hampering the fight 
against the recession if they delay. 

The most disappointing give- 
away in the President’s budget 
was the shortsighted handouts to 
the real estate industry. At a time 
when the U.S. is dramatically 
overbuilt in commercial real es- 
tate—some large cities are so 
overstocked with vacant offices it 
will take 10 years to fill them—it 
makes little sense to add tax 

















incentives to encourage more building. 
Bush no doubt wants to shore up the sag- 
ging fortunes of developers and the home 
values of middle-class voters, but it is hard 
to see how adding more mini-malls and 
office complexes to the landscape will 
help either constituency. One leading 
G.O.?. official, grimacing at the size of the 





MAD No More 


i n 1964 Robert McNamara coined the phrase 
“assured destruction” to describe how the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union aimed atomic weapons at 
each other to deter a nuclear war. When wags pre- 
fixed the word mutual to McNamara’s expression, 
the cold war era was acronymically defined: MAD. 

It is still a MAD, MAD world, but it is becoming 
less so. Last week George Bush terminated the 
Midgetman missile program, suspended work on 
the MX and halted production of the B-2 Stealth 
bomber and the advanced cruise missile. A day lat- 
er, Russian President Boris Yeltsin responded by 
stopping production of two long-range bombers 
and cruise missiles and called on both sides to forgo 
targeting each other. 

Yeltsin did not immediately reply to Bush’s pro- 
posal that both sides eliminate land-based missiles 
with multiple independently targeted warheads 
(miRvs), which are far more plentiful in the Russian 
arsenal. American officials expect further talks be- 
tween the two leaders to produce such a break- 
through, particularly if Bush shows some flexibility 
about submarine-borne Mirvs, where the U.S. has 
the edge. At that point the world would no longer 
seem to be quite so MAD. 


—— 





real estate tax break, described Bush’s 
proposals to let real estate “investors” 
write off their losses on new buildings 
against other income as “insane.” An aide 
to House majority leader Richard Gep- 
hardt was less blunt but no less pointed: 
“What the nation needs isn’t more build- 
ings. What it needs is more tenants.” 





Bush’s long-term economic 
proposals to encourage savings 
and investment would have been 
credible if he had followed 
through on his boast to bring fed- 
eral spending, particularly explod- 
ing entitlement programs, under 
control. Bush’s budget did include 
a laconic proposal to cap the re- 
lentless growth in such programs 
as Medicaid and Medicare, but 
Bush himself glossed over the pro- 
posal in his speech, evidently 
afraid to use the politically 
charged word entitlement on na- 
tional television. The next day, 
Budget Director Richard Darman 
backed further away from the cap, 
acknowledging that the White 
House would gladly abandon the 
controversial idea if Congress 
thought it unwise—as it surely will. 
Too bad. Congress could go home 
and congratulate itself, said Re- 
publican Congressman Alex Mc- 
Millan of North Carolina last 
week, “if we don’t pass one other 
item out of the President's budget 
except for this one.” 

Bush’s budget would allow 
him to play host at a big party, 
dispensing favors to friends. Av- 


erage voters too may appreciate seeing a 
few more dollars in their paycheck when 
his plan to ease withholding rules goes | 
into effect. However, the tax rebate is illu- 
sory: some workers will have to return the 
door prize to the iRS when they file their 
returns on April 15, 1993, But by then the 
election will be over. . 








LUXURY-TAX REPEAL Some economists EDUCATION AND HOMES but they should help spur 

Bush tactfully omitted this = characterize the supersavers If Congress approves, home buying when coupled 
push to end the 10% luxury plan, which would cost the taxpayers could deduct the with current low mortgage 
tax on yachts and private Treasury an estimated $2.8 interest on college and rates. 
planes from his speech. billion over five years, as a vocational-school loans 

While members of both savings program for the beginning July 1. To spur BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
parties argue that the tax must — middle class. But experts housing sales, first-time Under an Investment Tax 
be repealed to keep the U.S. caution that while the new buyers would receive a tax Allowance, companies could 
boat-building industry afloat, accounts would increase credit of up to $5,000 for deduct 15% of the cost of 
some Democrats are likely to —_ savings, they would also tempt homes purchased between equipment purchased 
portray the proposal as blatant people to raid their nesteggs Feb. 1 and the end of the year. between Feb. 1 and the end 
favoritism for the wealthy. to meet ordinary needs. And sellers could deduct the _ of the year. Bush also wants 

portion of any losses that to make permanent a 20% tax 

SUPERSAVER ACCOUNTS HEALTH-CARE CREDITS exceeded 10% of their credit for research and 
Bush would create new This proposal would give incomes. development that now expires 
flexible savings accounts, akin tax credits worth up to The interest deduction, at the end of the year. 
to IRAs, that investors could $1,250 for low-income which would cost the ' While these proposals 
dip into after seven years individuals and $3,750 for government some $3.6 billion — would spur some investments, 
without penalties or taxes. But families to help pay for health — over five years, would give they scarcely amount to a 
contributions to the new plans _insurance. most students with an 8%, long-range plan to boost U.S. 
would not be tax deductible, Although this measure $10,000 loan $120 in tax competitiveness. The 
as are contributions to IRAs. would pay for minimal coverage, savings. Under the tax-credit Investment Tax Allowance is 
Under a related proposal, critics point out that it isno sub- proposal, first-time home short-term by nature, and the 
investors could tap existing stitute for universal health care — buyers would save $2,500 in R. and D. tax credit would be 
IRAs without penalty for and would need to be raised to taxes in 1992 and $2,500 next —_ worthless to struggling young 
education, medical care and keep pace with the rapidly in- year. Such incentives are companies that do not yet 
the purchase of a home. creasing cost of premiums. relatively small in themselves, —_ have income to invest. 
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The Political Interest 





Michael Kramer 


The Vulture Watch 


Pp rofessional Democrats— 
the party officials, fund 
raisers and activists who have la- 
bored more than a decade to re- 
capture the White House—are 
beside themselves. They are rea- 
sonably certain that Bill Clinton 
will be their nominee and almost 
as sure that he will lose to 
George Bush in the fall. 

In spite of Clinton’s semi- 
admission of past infidelity, they 
believe that the Arkansas Gover- 
nor will either win or run a close 
second in New Hampshire on 
Feb. 18. New Hampshire voters 
are notoriously fickle, but assum- 
ing Clinton does as well as expect- 
ed, he will then probably do 
equally well on Super Tuesday 


(March 10). A win the following Are you less likely to vote for Clinton because 
of questions raised about his character? 


week in Illinois could virtually se- 
cure the prize. Clinton could be 


before those contests; his pollster 
describes his position as “precari- 
ous,” and his campaign manager 
says, “More names will be com- 
ing.” The questions are when 
such stories appear, how many there are, and of course the facts 
surrounding each charge. The vehicle of revelation, a “cash for 
trash” tabloid or the mainstream press, is secondary. “Nor will 
it matter that many say extramarital affairs are irrelevant to job 
performance,” says a depressed Clinton adviser. “An odor will 
develop, a stench that will eventually cause voters to say they 
don’t want as a role model for their kids a leader who has fooled 
around, It is one thing to learn about affairs after a guy’s Presi- 
dent and proves that it doesn’t matter; it’s quite another to vote 
for someone when the truth is known in advance.” 

Of the dozen Democratic heavyweights interviewed, only 
one is willing to be quoted by name; the others fear alienat- 
ing Clinton or have yet to see how they might collectively en- 
gineer an alternative candidacy. The lone exception is Victor 
Kamber, a well-regarded Democratic consultant who sup- 
ports Tom Harkin but whose analysis nonetheless is credible 
since it fairly reflects what the others say privately. “We've 
been optimistic because we've been able to anticipate a gen- 
eral-election campaign that is truly a referendum on Bush’s 
first term,” says Kamber. “If that changes, if our nominee’s 
character or fitness for the job becomes the issue—as hap- 
pened with Dukakis, whom people couldn't see as Com- 
mander in Chief—then we're on the slippery slope.” 

Clinton is “getting a lift now,” Kamber continues, “a re- 
sult of a backlash against the media. But the issue will be 
back in the fall. When more names surface, Bush will turn 
the focus to family values. The idea that if Hillary forgives 
him, the rest of us will, or should, is not how it will play. If the 
polls are right and the 14% of the electorate who say they 
won't support a womanizer actually vote against Clinton be- 
cause of his problems, well half of that percentage is usually 


The allegations won't 











] 7 Are you more likely to vote for him because he 
derailed if other high heels drop __ has been treated unfairly by the press? 


affect your support for him. 


From a telephone poll of 1000 American adelts taken tor TIME/OWN on tan 30 
by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is plus or munus 3%. “Mot sures” cendtted 


the difference in presidential 
_ = elections, We'd probably have to 
; be in a depression for him to 

overcome that large a deficit.” 
The current contenders 
* (now swiftly descending into the 
kind of intraparty fratricide that 
has crippled Democratic nomi- 
nees for years) are widely seen 
as inadequate to the task of 
stopping Clinton or beating 
Bush. In a TIME/CNN poll taken 
last week, 58% of registered 
Democrats and Democratic- 
leaning independents say they 
would like to see someone else 
in the race. The vulture watch, 
according to party leaders, in- 
cludes House majority leader 
Dick Gephardt, Tennessee Sen- 
ator Al Gore, West Virginia 
16% Senator Jay Rockefeller, Texas 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen and New 

10% York Governor Mario Cuomo. 
Most of these men are look- 
62% ing at the mechanics of launch- 
ing a bid. The filing periods for 
many of the primaries are al- 
ready past or will soon be closed. 
The dates are important, but not an insurmountable obsta- 
cle. If a consensus forms around stopping Clinton, a way 
could be found. “Time is short,” Kamber concedes, “but for 
another reason beyond the filing deadlines. If Clinton is roll- 
ing, he will assert that the voters have spoken. Making the 
case that he should be denied the nomination anyway be- 
cause he theoretically can’t beat Bush could be seen as ignor- 
ing the electorate’s will.” That argument would probably 
cause most of those mentioned to sit on their hands, and 
rightly so; the voters’ judgment should be respected. “If any- 
one decides to run, even without a consensus that someone 

should,” says Kamber, “it will probably be Cuomo.” 


here is Hamlet, whom the TiMe/CNN poll identifies as 

the first choice of those pining for another candidate? 
New York’s budget mess is still a mess. Some disagree, but 
Cuomo thinks his state’s fiscal problems can be resolved by 
March 1, which could free him to run. In his favor if he 
chooses to go is the fact that a “Draft Cuomo” movement 
has already fielded a technically uncommitted slate for Ili- 
nois’ March 17 primary. 

So the scenarios are being spun. The noodling is embry- 
onic—it cannot yet even be called planning—but the angst is 
real, and Kamber’s assessment of the hardball to come if 
Clinton survives is as certain as George Bush’s ambition. 
“How a man conducts his private life is relevant to how he 
would run the nation,” says Rich Bond, the new Republican 
National Committee chairman, “But I think the public’s 
continued tolerance of this kind of muck is zero.” A kinder, 
gentler campaign from the President who has said he will do 
“whatever it takes” to be re-elected? Come on. oo 
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Nation 


Handling the Clinton Affair 


Confronted with a tabloid’s allegations and a candidate’s denial, the mainstream 
media reacted with unusual restraint. Why then is the public dissatisfied? 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hen actor Warren Beatty ad 

dressed the American Socicty of 

Newspaper Editors in 1983, he 
asked the assembled power élite of print 
whether they thought their publications 
shared the same standards and values as 
the sensational tabloids sold in supermar 
kets. After the editors got over their as- 
tonishment that anyone would pose such a 
question, they responded with over- 
whelming denial. No rational adult, their 
reasoning went, would take such twaddle 
seriously as a source of news. Beatty re 
sponded that the chasm between serious 
reportage and junk journalism, so vast in 
the editors’ minds, was far narrower in the 
minds of consumers—and in the reality of 
what gets printed by the mainstream press 
in an ever more gossip-oriented age 
Asked Beatty: “Do you think that the 
public knows that you feel this? Irrespon- 
sible journalism should be pointed out by 
responsible journalism.” 

For the past two weeks, print and 
broadcast news editors who normally 
scorn supermarket tabloids have strug- 
gled over how to cover a story engineered 
by one, concerning a top-priority subject: 
presidential politics. When the Star, its 
cover splashed with scarlet, citron and 
purple, asserted that Gennifer Flowers 
enjoyed a 12-year affair with Democratic 
candidate Bill Clinton—in an issue that 
also retailed movie star Harrison Ford’s 
‘brush with death” (resulting in four 
stitches) and a household “ghostbusting” 
by rocker Joseph McIntyre of New Kids 
on the Block—“real” journalists scoffed 
The interview with Flowers was tainted, 
they said, by the reported $130,000 to 
$175,000 that she was paid (amply re- 
couped via an estimated $800,000 that her 
well-hyped recollections earned at news- 
stands). This invasion of privacy, they add 
ed, had nothing to do with real reporting 

Yet even the naysayers soon felt the Star 
story had been forced onto them. They 
might ignore it, but competitors didn’t. Af- 
ter Clinton appeared on the nation’s top- 
rated TV news program, CBS's 60 Minutes, 
to refute the Star while sidestepping the 
question of whether he had ever committed 
adultery, editors concluded that they had to 
highlight the issue. The challenge in news- 
rooms around the country was how to in- 
form readers without appearing to give cre- 
dence to charges that were unverifiable 
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“People talk about the media as if the Star, 
ABC, the Eagle and the New York Times 
were all the same,” says Davis Merritt Jr., 
editor of the Wichita Eagle. “When we blur 
the lines by picking up from the Star, we in- 
vite that very devastating comparison.” 
The results of a poll conducted for 
Time last week by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman strongly suggest that Americans 
think journalists should stay out of candi- 


Packed journalism: as Flowers bloomed, some 300 reporters, yielding to momentum, crowd 


dates’ personal lives. By a tally of 70% to 
25%, a sample of 1,000 adults said infor 
mation about private behavior, including 
extramarital affairs, should be kept from 
voters out of respect for the candidate's 
privacy. The sentiment hardly varied—it 
was 69% to 25%— in the hypothetical case 
that a reporter happened on hard proof. 
While reporters have justified special 
probing of Clinton and, previously, Gary 


% ot 


Hart by citing rumors about them, 73 
poll respondents said the same standards 


should apply to all candidates; only 11% 
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thought it right to concentrate on targets 
of rumors. While editors often run a story 
citing a charge made in another news or 
gan, only 4% of respondents thought that 
proper; 42% editors should 
check such charges first, and 50% 


was said 
favored 
ignoring them. The press pays too much 
attention to personal lives, according to 
82%; only 3% said too little. Nearly half 


the respondents blamed media discussion 





of personal lives for crowding out discus 
sion of the issues. 

In this dustup, journalists at first fol 
lowed their gentler impulses. On the eve- 
ning after the Star leaked its story via faxes 
to dozens of leading journalists, NBC was 
the only major network to carry an item on 
its newscast. At ABC, World News Tonight 
anchor Peter Jennings and executive pro- 
ducer Paul Friedman were more leery of 
the unbuttressed charges and reluctant to 
credit another news organization on a topic 
they too had been pursuing. Says Fried- 











the news conference 


man: “We sat around joking that after all 
the symposia sponsored by prestigious aca- 
demic institutions, we still have difficulty 
coping with what’s right and what's wrong.” 
Network news president Roone Arledge 
heard their decision to hold off. Yet hours 
later, the network devoted that night’s epi- 
sode of Nightline to dishing the unchecked 
dirt from the Star, in the guise of debating 
the propriety of doing so. The rationale, as 
explained by anchor Ted Koppel: Clinton 
himself planned to confront the issue pub- 
licly, agreeing to do Nightline that evening 
before a travel snafu forced him to cancel 
his trip to Washington. “It was no longer 
simply a ‘Supermarket tabloid has charged 

*” said Koppel. “The Clinton campaign 
had already decided, and we knew that they 
had decided to address the issue head on.” 

Friedman and Jennings still didn’t like 
the story. They settled the next day for in- 


ARK 


BARRY ARTHUR 


serting two lines about the alleged scandal 
into a piece by correspondent James 
Wooten about the pros and cons of being 
the front runner. But when Clinton ap- 
peared on cBs, the ABC executives felt 
obliged to do the story. 

The nuances of how the issue was han- 
died varied, but the gut response almost 
everyplace was much the same as at ABC. 
Journalists privately questioned whether 
Clinton’s sex life was relevant, whether 
Flowers was credible, whether it was fair 
to scrutinize one candidate’s private life 








more closely than the rest. Yet they yield- 
ed to momentum. While the Washington 
Post determinedly underplayed the story 
on inside pages at first, it profiled Clinton 
on Page One on the day he and his wife 
Hillary were to appear on 60 Minutes. The 
following day, when Flowers held her 
press conference, a Post staff member was 
among the 300 print and electronic re- 
porters crowded in—a pack comparable 


to the entire national press corps covering | 


New Hampshire’s primary. 

At the Los Angeles Times, national 
editor Norman Miller recalls he “felt 
sick” when political editor Roger Smith 
brought over a faxed copy of the Star sto- 
ry. “Because there was a background of 
charges relating to Clinton’s personal be- 
havior, which he had addressed in less 
than categorical ways, we had to publish. 
We put it in context and played it low key. 


“We had long 
discussions on 
whether we are in 
the business of 
covering sex lives of 
candidates.” 


MAX FRANKEL 
New York Times 


“The decision 

to go public was not 
our decision; it 

was the Clinton 
campaign’s 
decision.” 


TED KOPPEL 
Nightline 


“Here are tapes 
indicating this 
woman has been 
speaking with him in 
away no married man 
should permit.” 


JOHN STARR 
Democrat-Gazette 


Everyone was in agreement, almost in- 
stantly, that this was what we had to do.” 
he story ran about 800 words inside the 
paper. But the issue moved to Page One 
after 60 Minutes. The Times also sent re- 
porters to Little Rock to investigate Flow- 
ers and check whether Clinton improper 
ly helped her get her state job, as the Star 
alleged in yet another story at week’s end. 
Says Miller: “I hate these stories. But they 
are there.” Concurs editorial-page editor 
Thomas Plate: “In story conferences 
there was real unease, but there wasn’t 
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anyone suggesting this was not a story.” 

The editors who gathered around the 
city desk at the Arkansas Democrat- 
Gazette, Clinton’s hometown paper, had a 
sense of déja vu. Says managing editor 
John Starr: “We knew about allegations 
since October 1990, but we ignored them. 
We did, the other paper did, the TV sta- 
tions did. Now here are tapes indicating 
that this woman has been speaking with 
the Governor in a way no married man 
should permit another woman to talk with 
him on the telephone.” So the paper put a 
dozen reporters on the story. That bore 
fruit within hours: a story poking holes in 
Flowers’ testimony ran in the same edi- 
tion as the allegations. 

The most conspicuous resistance to 
the story came from the New York Times, 
which relegated it to short shrift on back 
pages even after 60 Minutes. Says execu- 
tive editor Max Frankel: “We had been 
meeting over the months on the issue of 
privacy, with long discussions on whether 
we are in the business of covering the sex 
lives of candidates and about how far we 
go in other privacy matters.” He denies 
being affected by the outcry over an inves- 
tigative profile last year of Patricia Bow- 
man, the woman who alleged that she was 
raped by William Kennedy Smith. 

Smaller papers have also been struggling 
to halt invasion of privacy. At the Wichita 
Eagle, editor Merritt decided in 1990 to 
change coverage to compel gubernatorial 
candidates to speak to the issues and “get off 
the crap sound-bite kind of campaigns.” The 
paper polled a thousand readers and non- 
readers before and after the campaign and 
concluded that readers had greatly en 
hanced understanding of issues while non 
readers did not. Says Merritt; “We are con- 
vinced that the appetite is out there for the 
kind of journalism all of us would like to do 
on campaigns. If a candidate is running 
around answering questions about this kind 
of stuff, we can’t pretend that’s not happen- 
ing. But we can play it for what we think it’s 
worth, which is not very much.” 

Politically, perhaps the most impor 
tant coverage will prove to be in New 
Hampshire. If Clinton survives, most pun- 
dits will accept that the public has spoken 
on the issue, But the Star dominated cov 
erage there for nearly a week, depriving 
all candidates of the chance to promote 
issuc-oriented messages. Said former 
Democratic Party chairman John White: 
“Your first instinct is to think there’s an 
opening, but other candidates were really 
disadvantaged by this trash too, It just 
sucked up all the oxygen in the room.” 
Co-anchor Cathy Burnham of the state’s 
leading television outlet, WMUR, wryly ac- 
knowledged that fact last week as she in- 
troduced a story on Senator Bob Kerrey’s 
health-care ideas. “And now,” she said, 
minutes into the newscast’s political cov- 
erage, “let’s try to get to the issues.” 








—Reported by Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The chairman at the hearings 
THE ECONOMY 


Thus Spoke 
Greenspan 


When the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve speaks—es- 
pecially in the midst of a 
prolonged recession—people 
listen. Last week Alan Green- 
span had the ears of Washing- 
ton and Wall Street peeled 
during Senate hearings on his 
confirmation to a second term 
(all but a foregone conclu- 
sion). Greenspan defended the 
go-slow policy in reducing in- 


Wuornos: The smirk of a serial killer? 


CRIME 
Damsel of 
Death 


According to psychologists, se- 
rial killers are usually white 
males in their 20s or 30s. Ai- 
leen Wuornos may be an ex- 
ception. In De Land, Fla., last 
week the 35-year-old drifter 
was convicted and sentenced 
to death for the murder of 
electronics repairman Richard 








© terest rates to re- 
vive the economy. 
He also warned 
against a bidding 
* war between the 
White House and 
Congress to sec 
which could make 
the deepest tax 
cut. 

Wall Street 
didn’t like every- 
thing it heard, 
especially Green- 
span’s implicit suggestion that 
no more rate cuts are in the 
offing. The stock market 
plunged 4, points Wednes- 
day—and finished the week 
down 9 points—in reaction to 
more bad news: the economy 
barely grew during the fourth 
quarter, inching up only 0.3%, 
while the index of leading eco- 
nomic indicators dipped 0.3% 
in December. Despite evi- 
dence of a “triple dip” reces- 
sion, an optimistic Greenspan 
testified that he detects some 
“very subtle” signs of econom- 
ic recovery. 


> Mallory. He was one 
6 of at least seven male 
-£ motorists who authori- 
ties believe have been 
lured to their death since 
1989 by a man-hating 
prostitute. 

During a three-hour 
videotaped statement, 
Wuornos admitted kill- 
ing Mallory and six oth- 
er men who had picked 
her up on interstate 
highways. According to 
police, she posed as a 
motorist in distress to 
get her middle-aged vic- 
tims to stop, persuaded 
them to go to a secluded 
spot with the promise of sex, 
then robbed and killed them. 
Her lawyers argued during the 
trial that Wuornos had struck 
back in self-defense after her 
clients became abusive. But 
both her adopted brother and 
lesbian lover took the stand to 
dispute her account. Wuornos 
must now stand trial on four 
other murder charges across 
north central Florida, and she 
faces charges in two other 
slayings. s 


HOAXES 
Spy Scams 
Sununu 


In December, Spy magazine 
publisher Gerald Taylor tele- 
phoned John Sununu, who had 
been ousted as White House 
chief of staff and was looking 
for a job. Posing as a head- 
hunter for a FORTUNE 200 en- 
ergy company, Taylor dangled 
a position with a 
salary in the “low 
seven figures.” For 
13 minutes, the two 
| conversed about 
| the way Sununu’s 
| search for employ- 
| ment was going. 
“Most of what I’ve 
been putting to- 
| gether as packages 
start at $3.5  mil- 
lion,” said Sununu, 


SUPREME COURT 


Setback for 
Voting Rights 


Since Clarence Thomas joined 
| the Supreme Court in Octo- 

ber, legal experts have been 

watching to see how he decides 
| cases involving the rights of 

blacks. Last week the high 
court's only black member 
joined the conservative major- 
ity in a ruling that curtailed a 
key civil rights law. 

The case involved the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, which requires 
most Southern states to get ap- 
proval from the U.S. Justice De- 
partment before changing their 
electoral laws in ways that could 





| Marching for voting rights in 1965 
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Job seeker Sununu 


dilute 


who added that he expected to 
garner another “couple of mil- 
lion dollars in six months” 
from speaking engagements. 
Spy’s publisher also took 
Sununu through a quickie job 
interview. What did his subordi- 
nates think of him as a boss? 
“Contrary to what the press has 
said, they'd say this is the 
smoothest-running White 
House they've ever had,” boast- 
ed Sununu. Would he mind 
traveling? “No, no,” 
said Sununu, who 
came under fire for 
> using government 
planes for personal 
business, Sununu’s 
= later reaction to the 
scam: “I didn’t think 
I got hoaxed. I be- 
lieve people.” No 
word yet as to his 
real future employ- 
er’s identity. . 


, 


minorities’ voting 
strength. The Bush Administra- 
tion unsuccessfully argued that 
the white-controlled boards of 
supervisors in two Alabama 
counties had violated the act by 
taking away individual mem- 
bers’ control of road-building 
and other construction funds in 
their districts. Their actions 
were taken when whites expect- 
ed blacks to win seats on the 
board. The court ruled that such 
changes do not violate the law 
because they have no “direct” 
impact on voting. Civil rights 
advocates fear that this narrow 
interpretation will make it hard- 
er for minorities to translate 
their electoral victories into 


governmental clout. = 
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Bad to Worse 











As the political standoff drags on, Haiti’s people descend deeper into 
misery and the U.S. gropes for a way to handle the refugee flow 








By JILL SMOLOWE 


or Haiti’s poorest citizens, the 

term “quality of life” is a cruel 

mockery. Since the Sept. 30 

military coup that deposed 

President Jean-Bertrand Aris- 
tide and precipitated a hemisphere-wide 
economic embargo, malnutrition and dis- 
case have spread at a rate well beyond the 
usual disquieting norm. In rural areas, 
hungry peasant farmers eat the seeds they 
should be planting. Twenty miles from the 
capital, immunization programs 
have been curtailed, a casualty 
of government efforts to con- 
serve fuel that make refrigera- 
tion of vaccines impossible. As a 
result, children are dying of 
measles. Yet in the slums, peo- 
ple do not complain of physical 
hardship; they speak instead of 
spiritual malnourishment. “Ti- 
tid gave us dignity and hope,” 
says a barefoot man, referring to 
Aristide by his popular nick- 
name. “Keep the embargo. We 
are ready to suffer if it means Ti- 
tid will come back.” A moment 
later, he implores, “He will 
come back, won't he?” 

Despite the persistent ef- 
forts of the Organization of 
American States to settle that 
very question, Haiti's political 
crisis appears no closer to reso- 
lution now than it did in the 
bloody days after the coup. Every attempt 
at a political compromise that might allow 
the populist hero Aristide to return in 
some restricted capacity has met with 
fierce resistance from military hard-liners 
and their Big Business allies, as well as 
grumbling from many in the middle class 
and the government bureaucracy. As if 
sensing greater misery ahead, record 
numbers of Haitians fled by sea last week 
to U.S. shores. Officials in Washington 
question whether all of the boat people 
have a “well-founded fear of persecu- 
tion,” the international standard for polit- 
ical asylum, and refuse to grant the new- 
comers protection even temporarily. 


In Haiti, a family scavenges for food in a garbage dump. 


People closer to the action describe condi- 
tions that argue for at least short-term ref- 
uge. René Théodore, Haiti’s Prime Minis- 
ter—designate, is worried that the country 
“is being held hostage by thugs.” 
Théodore’s own experience is telling. 
Having received the OAs-brokered en- 
dorsement of Aristide and the army’s nom- 
inal commander in chief, as well as a tenta- 
tive nod from some segments of the armed 
forces, he was expected to head a new gov- 
ernment. But on Jan. 25, seven plain- 
assault rifles 


clothes policemen bearing 





nh | oaee to 


burst into Théodore’s office as he was 
meeting with political party leaders. Ac- 
cording to Théodore, he and his guests 
were marched single file out to the drive- 
way, then ordered to lie face down on the 
pavement and surrender their weapons. 
“One of the policemen began to kick us as 
we lay there,” he says. “I received a kick in 
the face, just under the eye.” Théodore’s 
bodyguard and friend, Yves Jean-Pierre, 
was killed by gunfire. “I didn’t see Yves 
shot,” he says, “but others did.” One of the 
policemen, he continued, “suggested they 
finish us with a grenade.” Just in time, uni- 
formed police ordered the plainclothes- 





men to put their weapons on safety. 
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The incident, pointedly designed to 
thwart attempts at political compromise, 
enraged the Bush Administration, which 
recalled its ambassador from Haiti last 
week. Beyond that swift reaction, Wash- 
ington’s Haitian policy is gridlocked by 
poor options. On the one hand, frustration 
over Haiti's deteriorating political and eco- 
nomic situation is running so high that in 
interviews last week with the New York 
Times, officials raised the remote prospect 
of military intervention. Yet at the same 
time, the Administration was petitioning 
the federal courts for permission 
2 to forcibly repatriate most of the 
boat people, who are currently 
residing in tents, ships and a huge 
aircraft hangar at the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
The Supreme Court gave its as- 
sent Friday night. A State De- 
partment spokesman said the 
government “will begin immedi- 
ately repatriating Haitians.” 

While awaiting the court's 
ruling, the State Department 
unveiled a new policy: Haitians 
will now be permitted to apply 
for asylum at the U.S. embassy 
in the capital city of Port-au- 
Prince. Unless the rules are 
eased, the program will be re- 
stricted to just 300 Haitians over 
the next eight months, and it will 
confine admission to former po- 
litical prisoners and applicants 
who are in “imminent danger” 
of persecution. 

The new policy is unlikely to have much 
impact on the boat-people traffic. (In its 
petition to the court, the government 
claimed improbably that 20,000 Haitians 
stand poised to flee.) “While a positive de- 
velopment, it has to be seen as an in-house 
rescue program for a select few,” says Ar- 
thur Helton, director of the refugee pro- 
gram run by the Lawyers Committee for 
Human Rights in New York City. It also 
remains uncertain how an embassy operat- 
ing with only a skeleton crew—most staff 
members have been withdrawn since the 
coup—will process all of the claims. 

Thus caught between its commitment 
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Scenes from arefugee 
camp: at the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, arefugee 
peers over barbed 
wire; transformed by 
standard army cots, an 
aircraft hangar 
becomes the 
temporary home for 
thousands of Haitians. 











to restoring democratic rule in Haiti and 
its determination to cork the outpouring 
of boat people, the Bush Administration 
weighed several unsatisfactory steps. One 
possibility was to end the embargo, which 
has hit poor Haitians the hardest. Such a 
reversal of policy, however, could prove 
messy for Bush in an election year. A mili- 
tary intervention in a country that poses 
no threat to international peace and secu 
rity would be all but impossible to justify; 
last week the State Department quickly 
denied that any military option was being 
considered at present. The likeliest option 
was a three-pronged approach: tighten up 
refugee controls; target individuals con 
nected with the coup by freezing their 
American bank accounts; and ease the toll 
on Haitians by loosening the embargo on 
plants that assemble goods for U.S. com- 
panies, restoring as many as 40,000 jobs. 
The question now is how many of the 
boat people at Guantanamo will be re- 
turned to Haiti—and how fast. Since Jan 
19, the Coast Guard has hauled 6,235 boat 
people to safety, bringing the total num- 
ber of Haitian refugees to 
14,610. Of those, almost one-quarter have 
been found by officers of the Immigration 


post-coup 
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and Naturalization Service to have a 
“plausible claim” for asylum, which 
means they will be permitted to enter the 
U.S. and present further evidence 
Among the most recent boat people, al- 
most three-quarters made the cut 
Refugee experts believe the new le- 
niency reflects a combination of factors: 
better-trained INS interviewers, stronger 
refugee protections during the screening 
process and a deepening climate of intimi- 
dation in Haiti. “I’m hearing about more 
violence,” says Rolande Dorancy, execu 
tive director of the Haitian Refugee Cen- 
ter in Miami. 
terror.” These complaints dramatize fig- 
urés released last week by Amnesty Inter- 
national, the human-rights organization, 
which estimates that have been 
1,500 killings and 300 arrests since the 
coup. Human-rights workers in Haiti say 
that in addition to stepped-up military 
and police attacks, assaults by ordinary 
and most notably 
the former Tontons Macoutes—have 
quickened since a Christmas pardon is- 
sued by the provisional government 
shrank the population of the National 
Penitentiary from 1,000 to several dozen. 


“Last week was a week of 


there 


notorious criminals 
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Beneath a tent 
erected on an old 
airstrip at 
Guantanamo, a family 
dreams of political 
asylum in the U.S. 
Some boat people 
have said they will kill 
themselves if word 
comes that they are 
to be repatriated to 
Haiti. 


Human-rights activists also contend 
that the embargo is missing its mark. Until 
three ships broke the embargo and eased 
the gasoline crisis, military leaders profit- 
ed handsomely from black-market fuel 
dealings. Citizens, by contrast, have only 
suffered further. Some 160 assembly 
plants have collapsed or relocated. The 
resulting unemployment, coupled with 
the toll in the service and industrial sec- 
tors, has caused the loss of 120,000 jobs, 
according to U.S. 
Moreover, because postal mail is included 
in the embargo, contributions from rela 
tives living in the U.S.—which totaled 
$300 million annually—have dried up. 

The environment has taken such a 
brutal beating that Haiti may have already 
mortgaged its future. To make up for the 
dearth of propane gas and kerosene, peas 
ants have slashed away at trees, even man- 
goes, windbreaks and the mahoganies that 
shade the coffee crop. Thus, even in the 
unlikely event that Haitians settle their 
political they 
will be living in the unrelieved glare of 
the current crisis for a long time to 
come. Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port- 
au-Prince and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 


embassy estimates. 


differences soon, 





THE MOST IMPORTANT 
MEAL OF THE DAY 


DESERVES A CEREAL 
TO MATCH. 








Only A 4 aris @ ~ 
Whole Grain Ma aS (se 
Total gives you 
100% of a 
day's supply 


of 12 vitamins 
and minerals 
plus calcium. 


10. POSITIVE SATISFACTION 








Ten good reasons to have 
a dealership service your car 


Today’s new cars and trucks need a special kind of care. 
By going to a franchised new-car dealership, you can expect quality service 
and avoid unnecessary maintenance and repairs. 


EIUVSIMIM SMEARS ETL ME Many dealership technicians are certified by the National Institute for Automotive 
Service Excellence (ASE). Usually they specialize in only one make of vehicles — yours. 


ROVNTOURS MN UEENROM You can be assured that dealership technicians have current technical and product 


information. This generation of cars needs the computer skills, electronics and continuing education that your 


manufacturer provides to the dealership technicians who service your car. 


13. STATE-OF-THE-ART EQUIPMENT | Dealers have access to specially designed service tools and the finest in 


modern diagnostic systems to use in servicing your Car. 


ETRE You benefit from a vast data base of current 
technical information available to your dealer. Technicians can usually call 
the manufacturer’s hot line which provides instant inside information 


about your specific model car. 


PRISER ASEM With original equipment replacement parts 


manufactured for your exact model car or truck, you'll be assured of the 
right look, the right fit and the same original equipment manufacturer 


(OEM) quality you originally purchased. 


CUNO S ONO MOM RER TEER Since you've probably 


spent about $15,000 or more on your new car, you won't want to rely on 
anyone other than top professionals. Your new car dealership helps you 


keep your car in top performance condition. 


RIMMER RE RR SeSee Check their prices. They're probably better 
than you think. Competition has forced many dealerships to lower their 
prices — especially on simple maintenance such as oil changes and tune-ups. 


PORIRUA SEE ee Because reputations depend on customer satisfaction, many dealerships guarantee 





WHAT REGULAR CAR MAINTENANCE 
Can Do For You. . . 


Decrease the risk of a breakdown 


Help prevent frequent and costly 
repairs 


Reduce your gas consumption 


Extend the life of your car 


Provide you with more confidence 


and peace of mind whenever you, 
or anyone else, drives your Car 


repairs for periods appropriate to individual automobile conditions. You'll also get available manufacturers’ 


guarantees on original equipment replacement parts. 


PRU EU MOOR MANEEGRGO In an effort to earn and keep your business, many dealerships have extended 


service hours to include nights and weekends, opened express lines for routine maintenance and repairs, and started 
to provide guaranteed delivery times for work completed. Many also offer transportation or “loaner” cars while 


repairs are being made. 


More than ever before, your dealership wants to please customers by combining 


superior customer service with quality work at a fair price. Because their business depends on it, dealers are making 


your satisfaction their priority. 
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We Gave The Bakers The Power To 
ee ee 


Meet Scott and Karen Baker 
from Jupiter, Florida. 

Last year, the Bakers left 
Jupiter on vacation. isa thanks 
to Toyota Parts and Service, they 
were able to return. 

t all started when the power 
steering in ‘thei Toyota van de- 
cided to quit somewhere in the 
state of West Vir ginia. 

Fortunately, Miller's Apple 
Valley Toyota was close by. Unfor- 








tunately, the replacement part 

wasnt. It was in Hagerstown. Over 
an hour's drive away 

But that didnt stop a deter- 

mined manager, Cris Criswell, 
who went miles beyond the call 

of duty. Soon after Cris closed 
up shop, he drove all the way to 
Hagerstown. He drove back. He 
installed the part. And the Baker 
were happily on their way. All in 
the same evening. 


whether or not me 
from sabia if you happen to own 
a Toyota, do what the Bakers did 
and use only Toyota Parts and Ser- 
vice. And get treated like a neigh 


bor. Not an alien. 





PARTS & 
SERVIC E 


“I love what you do for me? 


> TOYOTA 














HOME 1S WHERE YOU FIND IT. 


sn't it funny how so many of the places we find Smirnoff, feel like home 
| © 1992 P F 








‘Bruno and the girls 














America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 


High Noon Minus the Shoot-Out 


! n his feud with Saddam Hussein, George Bush is trying to 
be Gary Cooper in the climactic scene from High Noon. 
As the lanky sheriff faces down the archvillain, frightened 
townspeople peek out of the windows to see who will be left 
standing in the dusty street. “This planet's not big enough 
for the two of us,” says the leader of 
the free world. 

We know what’s supposed to hap- 
pen in the movie: a quick draw, a clean 
kill and a happy ending. But we've 
also seen repeatedly how reality has a 
way of departing from the script, frus- 
trating hero and audience alike, The 
guy in the black hat won't go for his 
pistol or otherwise provide a pretext for the big 
shoot-out. The sheriff is left muttering that he'll get 
the varmint next time. And when the next time 
comes, there’s often a new sheriff. 

The pattern goes back at least 30 years. For John 
Kennedy, bandito Numero Uno was Fidel Castro. The 
Bearded One occasioned both the greatest debacle of 
J.F.K.’s term, the 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion, and the 
most dangerous incident of the cold war, the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis. Lyndon John- 
son's presidency became a battle of 
wills between Johnson and Ho Chi 
Minh. Johnson lost. Jimmy Carter 
found himself squared off against the 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini. De- 
sert One, site of the failed attempt to 
rescue the U.S. hostages in 1980, was 
Carter's Bay of Pigs—and, as it turned 
out, his Waterloo, 

Ronald Reagan, naturally, had the best instincts 
for how Hollywood would handle these things. He 
staged a dogfight with Muammar Gaddafi’s air force 
over the Gulf of Sidra in 1981. Five years later, Rea- 
gan wowed the world with Thirty Seconds over Tripo- 
li. That raid was nothing less than an assassination at- 
tempt, in the same spirit as the cloak-and-dagger 
boys’ dreams of using exploding cigars and Mafia hit 
men to finish off Castro in the 1960s. 
Much was made of how U.S. bombers 
taught Libya a lesson for its sponsor- 
ship of terrorism. Maybe so, but they 
missed their main target: Gaddafi 
himself. 

There were obviously differences 
among those cases. Castro had the 
backing of another, now deceased su- 
perpower. Ho was a nationalist waging a civil war, as 
well as a Kremlin ally waging an ideological one. 
Khomeini was the avatar of Islamic rage against the 
West. But they also had something in common: by dodging 
American bullets, sometimes literally, each enhanced his 
standing in various quarters of the Third World. 

And each lived to see his American nemesis leave office, 
one way or another. Castro has already outlived Kennedy by 
29 years. By the time Ho died in 1969, U.S. opposition to the 
Vietnam War had driven Johnson back to Texas. Khomeini 


















went on taunting the Great Satan for nine years after Car- 
ter’s defeat. Reagan may have given Gaddafi the scare of his 
life, but only one of them is in retirement. 

Now it is Bush vs. Saddam. From the beginning of the 
Persian Gulf showdown, Bush personalized the conflict. He 
implied that Saddam's removal from power, if not from this 
world, was as much an American objective as his eviction 
from Kuwait. He denounced Saddam as “worse than Hit- 
ler.” When hurled from the bully pulpit, such epithets 
have, as they say in Washington, policy implications. 
They create expectations and raise questions: Would 
Hitler have been allowed to remain the Fuhrer of 
Germany after World War II? 

In the messy epilogue to Desert Storm, Bush 
called for an uprising against “the dictator Saddam” 
and hoped out loud for “a sort of Ceausescu scenar- 
io,” a popular uprising that would induce ruling cir- 
cles to turn on the leader. But when it looked as 
though the insurgent Kurds in the north and the 
Shi'ites in the south might tear Iraq 
apart, Bush let Saddam unleash his 
helicopter gunships against the rebels 
and thus consolidate his power. The 
issue in the gulf was suddenly not so 
personal after all. Bush calculated 
that assuring the survival of the Iraqi 
state was worth permitting Saddam to 
continue as its President for a while. 

But a while has gone on too long. Now Bush is in- 

furiated and embarrassed that Saddam's smug, often 
smiling image still blights the TV screen. Moreover, 
to Washington's dismay, some U.S. partners in the 
gulf war, particularly Turkey, are inclined to make 
peace with Saddam on the theory that in his weak- 
ened condition, he will keep Iraq together but not be 
able to throw his weight around. 
In the past several weeks, Bush has made a show 
of reaching for his six-gun and polish- 
ing his badge. In a five-day period last 
month, he renewed his call on “the 
Iraqi people and the Iraqi military” to 
install “a new regime”; CIA director 
Robert Gates told Congress that Iraq 
will be a threat to the region “at least 
as long as Saddam Hussein remains in 
power”; and Secretary of Defense 
Dick Cheney publicly predicted that Saddam “will, in 
fact, be toppled.” Since then, the press has been 
awash in leaks about a covert campaign and hints of a 
possible military operation. 

The Administration believes it is frightening Sad- 
dam, emboldening his enemies and giving pause to 
those, like the Turks, who might otherwise let by- 
gones be bygones. In short, the U.S. thinks it is putting pres- 
sure on Saddam. It may, however, end up putting pressure 
on itself. If, come May or June or November, Saddam is still 
thumbing his nose at Uncle Sam, Cheney’s prediction will be 
remembered as wishful thinking, and Bush will look like a 
bluffer. Not a happy position for the sheriff, especially one 
up for re-election. a 
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The Phoenix of Turkish Politics 








SULEYMAN DEMIREL, back from political banishment for his seventh stint as 
Prime Minister, sees his country as a bridge to the Muslim world 





By JAMES WILDE ISTANBUL 





Q. There is talk of Turkey turning from the West. Will you remain 
a strong ally? 
A. We have been allies of the U.S. since 1947 against the 
threat from the Soviet Union and the expansion of commu- 
nism. We have had some differences, mostly over Cyprus, but 
I believe we have been able to overcome all the difficulties. 
While the military alliance between Turkey and the U.S. 
should continue, it should also become an economic alliance. 
We don’t want any favors, just equal opportunities. I told a 
group of U.S. businessmen recently, trust us. Do business in 
Turkey. Invest in Turkey. Your investments will be safe. We 
are the only Muslim country defending secularism, and we be- 
lieve that being Muslim is not a handi- 
cap to being part of the Western world. 


Q. Will Turkey be a bridge between the 
West and the new Muslim states of the 
former U.S.S.R.? 

A. What is going to happen in the for- 
mer Soviet Union is uncertain, so Tur- 
key’s position is more important than 
before. A new window of opportunity 
has opened for us with the Turkic re- 
publics. They speak our language. 
{Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan speak Turkic lan- 
guages. In Tajikistan the language is 
akin to Iranian Farsi.] We are urging 
them to remain secular and to switch 
to the Latin alphabet. 

We are trying to revitalize a Black 
Sea economic union to include both 
the Balkans and the new Turkic repub- 
lics. The republics are raw-material 
countries. They have virtually no in- 
dustry. They need technical assistance, 
advice and investment, plus markets 
for their raw materials. What I am urgently suggesting is that all 
the civilized world should set up a Marshall Plan for these 
Turkic republics to maintain political stability. 


Q. Should the U.S. help the Kurds and Shiites in rebellion 
against Saddam? 

A. The gulf war ended a year ago. If America wanted Saddam 
Hussein toppled by Kurds and Shi‘ites, this should have been 
done by now. There is already an uprising in northern Iraq, 
and the people of Kurdish origin, of Turkish origin, of Iraqi 
origin, are miserable. There is no government control. There 
are tribes, mostly Kurdish, controlling the region. How can 
these poor people topple Saddam? Furthermore, I don’t 
think anyone wants the Shi'ites to topple Saddam. That would 
mean an [ranian-style regime. I don’t think Iraq’s neighbors 
would be very happy about that. The allied coalition that 
pushed Saddam from Kuwait and then left him in Iraq is fac- 
ing an impasse. 


Q. You say you will not stand by and watch Saddam launch anoth- 
er offensive against the Kurds. 
A. Assume that an Iraqi government, with or without Sad- 
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dam, repeats massacres of the Kurds using poison gas, or tries 
to implement genocide. I don’t think that either Turkey or the 
world should stand idly by and just watch. Three or four mil- 
lion northern Iraqis shouldn't be left to the tyranny of anyone. 
I hope an Iraqi military offensive doesn’t happen, but if it 
does, Turkey won't just watch it happen again. We will call 
upon the world to do something. 


Q. What about Kurdish separatism in your country? 
A. These Kurds are not a colonized people. They have the 
same rights as all Turkish citizens. We do not intend to let any- 
thing inhuman happen to the Turkish Kurds, but separatism 
cannot develop the country, and bloodshed is no answer. For 
those who cause bloodshed we will have no mercy. We cannot 
_ use the same methods as the terrorist 
groups, but this problem irritates us, 
> that is for sure. 
I have made it a matter of national 
2 policy to recognize the Kurds as a sep- 
* arate ethnic group, and we have a na- 
2 tional consensus on this matter. The 
mistreatment of those people by the 
Turkish security forces is not the poli- 
cy of our administration. But from 
time to time, due to lack of training, 
you may have such incidents, I think it 
is now minimized, and we shall contin- 
ue to be very careful to see that it 
doesn’t happen. 


Q. Cyprus, as always, remains at the 
top of your diplomatic agenda. 

A. We have to be realistic. We are will- 
ing to have a political solution, be- 
cause that will ease Turkey’s financial 
burden in maintaining troops in north- 
ern Cyprus [where the Turkish Cypri- 
ot community is located; Greek Cypri- 
ots live in the south]. The basis for any 
solution should be United Nations Resolution 649 [which 
calls for establishment of an independent, bicommunal feder- 
al republic on the island of Cyprus]. You can’t force the two 
communities to live together as if you were making a man and 
woman marry against their will. We are pushing the leaders of 
northern Cyprus to be reasonable. Some people think they 
are the reason there is still no solution there. But these lead- 
ers are necessary to explain to their people that they have not 
been cheated or forced. 


Q. What about full membership in the European Community? 

A. The Community has said it will start considering new mem- 
bers before the end of 1992. Whom? Poland, Czechoslovakia 
or maybe Hungary? And when this happens, should Turkey 
be left out under such conditions? We became an associate 
member in 1963. I say we should be a full member, and soon, 
To become a member is a way of forcing ourselves to develop, 
because in order to join, we must reach the level of Western 
countries. That is our dream. We will be part of the universal 
world community with universal standards for all our people. 
And once we achieve these universal values, we will have al- 
ready achieved the material ones too. a 
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TERRORISTS 
Undiplomatic 
Iliness 


The zone of quiet around the 
posh Henry-Dunant hospital 
in Paris was fractured by a po- 
litical thunderclap last week 
with the arrival of George Ha- 
bash, leader of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. His organization has 
carried out airliner hijackings 
and bloody terrorist attacks in 
France, Israel and elsewhere 
since the late 1960s, including 
the 1976 hijacking of an Air 
France plane to Uganda that 
was liberated by Israeli troops. 
Yet Habash, 65, was routinely 
admitted to the country and 
the hospital for treatment of a 
stroke he suffered in Tunis. 

Israel was outraged, and so 
were many leading French pol- 
iticians. When President Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, on a visit to 
Oman, heard what had hap- 
pened, he demanded and got 
the resignations of the three 
senior civil servants who were 
involved in admitting Habash. 
The head of the French Red 
Cross, who acted as liaison in 
moving Habash, resigned as an 
adviser to Mitterrand. 

Unless Habash is very ill, 
said the President, “his stay 
will be extremely brief.” And 
so it was. After doctors said the 
guerrilla leader was unable to 
talk, a magistrate who had or- 
dered police to hold him for 
questioning rescinded the or- 
der. At that, Habash decided 
to skip further treatment. He 
hurried to Orly airport on Sat- 
urday and flew back to his 
home in Tunis. # 




















Meeting in Moscow: everyone could claim some success 


MIDDLE EAST 


A Little Bit 
For Everyone 


Even without Palestinian par- 
ticipation, last week’s 26- 
nation conference on Middle 
East regional issues made prog- 
ress at its Opening session in 





SOUTH AFRICA 
Leaning on the 
White Right 


For decades, most of the South 
Africans arrested for political 
protest have been black. But 
now that the government has 
entered formal negotiations 
for a new constitution with 
black political parties, includ- 
ing the African National Con- 
gress, President F.W. de Klerk 
is signaling a more evenhand- 
ed approach. 

Last week police arrested 
Eugene Terre Blanche, head 
of the neo-Nazi Afrikaner Re- 
sistance Movement, and nine 








Yeltsin: A global Star Wars? 


UNITED NATIONS 


Yeltsin: A 
Li Peng: C- 


The formal result of the meet- 
ing was a bland resolution urg- 
ing expansion of United Na- 
tions peacekeeping efforts. 
But the mere fact that the first 
ever summit meeting of the Se- 
curity Council convened testi- 
fied to the U.N.’s growing 
clout. Of the 15 members, 13 





| Moscow. Israel counted it a 
| diplomatic victory simply to sit 
| at the negotiating table with 11 
Arab countries, including Tu- 
nisia, Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait. The European Commu- 
nity, Japan, China and Canada 
were also represented in the 
Russian capital. 
Because they agreed to get 


of his most senior lieu- 
tenants, and charged 
them with public vio- 
lence. The govern- 
ment’s action followed 
a lengthy investigation 
of a violent clash be- 
tween Terre Blanche’s 
pro-apartheid brown- 
shirts and police last 
August in which three 
people were killed out- 
side a meeting hall 
where De Klerk was 
speaking. 

Terre Blanche, a former 
policeman, complained that 
his 10-year-old daughter had 
to watch him being arrested. 
Another of the right-wing 
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| nomic cooperation. 


down to specific business in 
April or May, all the partici- 
pants could claim some suc- 
cess. Negotiators will then 
gather as working groups in 
five countries to discuss Mid- 
dle East refugee problems, 
economic cooperation, arms 
control, protection of the envi- 
ronment and the use of water 
resources. 

The Palestinians boycotted 
the two-day meeting because 
Russia and the U.S. backed Is- 
rael’s refusal to admit repre- 
sentatives from outside the oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza. 
But the absent Palestinians 
may have scored a small suc- 
cess. U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker and senior Rus- 
sian Officials said they would 
favor allowing Palestinians 
from outside the occupied ter- 
ritories to join the working 
groups on some regional is- 
sues, such as refugees and eco- 
2 





Terre Blanche’s men take on the police 


movement's leaders, Piet Ru- 
dolph, seemed unaware of the 
irony when he said, “This is 
what one should expect in a 
police state.” zz 





sent heads of government; two 
grabbed the spotlight. Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin was 
trying to shed his image as a 
hard-drinking oaf. Chinese 
Prime Minister Li Peng was 
trying to shed his pariah status 
as the Butcher of Beijing. 
Yeltsin came across as a 
serious statesman, repeating 
sweeping disarmament pro- 
posals and adding an intriguing 
suggestion: a global missile- 
defense system that would 


blend Russian defense technol- 
ogy into the U.S. Star Wars 
program. Having just decreed 
the release of the last 10, he 
boasted that “there are no 
more prisoners of conscience 
in free Russia.” But if Yeltsin 
earned high marks, Li barely 
passed. Despite support in the 
final summit declaration of 
“respect for human rights,” Li 
denounced such concerns as 
“an excuse” for interference in 
acountry’s internal affairs. 
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Can C 
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Yes, usually, but a spate of frauc 
that the testing process needs re 








| By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


ven to a nation grown 
tomed to multibillion-dollar 
business frauds, the allegations 
are shocking. A Scottish psychia- 
trist has charged Upjohn of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., with falsifying scientific evidence 
regarding the safety of the sleeping pill 
Halcion (annual worldwide sales: $240 
million). The accusation has prompted a 
federal investigation. Dow Corning 
Wright of Arlington, Tenn., stands ac- 


accus- 
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cused of failing to report that its silicone 
gel breast implants were associated with 
severe side effects—including the devel- 
opment of autoimmune disorders like 
rheumatoid arthritis and lupus. That prod 
uct and similar implants made by other 
manufacturers have been placed in | mil- 
lion to 2 million American women. If fraud 
has occurred, the cost cannot be compared 
with chicanery in other industries, for at 
stake is more than the customers’ invest- 
ment. It is their health and, in some cases, 


their very lives. 
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The charges of fraud have struck an in- 
dustry already reeling from allegations of 
deception, greed and insufficient atten- 
tion to their products’ safety. The Food 
and Drug Administration is currently in- 
vestigating an alleged cover-up by Hofl- 
mann-La Roche of the lethal effects of its 
liquid anesthetic Versed, which has been 
linked to 40 deaths from respiratory fail- 
ure. And while fraud has not been alleged 
against Pfizer, the New York City-based 
company will set aside $500 million for 
problems arising from one of its now dis- 
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continued artificial heart valves, which ex- 
hibit a sometimes fatal tendency to crack 
inside the body. 

Meanwhile, Eli Lilly is battling several 
lawsuits that claim, on the basis of scant ev- 
idence, that the antidepressant Prozac can 
cause extreme agitation, suicidal tenden- 
cies and even an impulse to murder. 

Acritical social contract between man- 
ufacturers, regulators and the public 
seems to be unraveling. “I just don’t trust 
the drug companies as much as I once did,” 
says New York City real estate agent Peggy 
Mathews. “Halcion and silicone implants 
stand out like beacons, putting us all on the 
alert.” She has reason to worry, says Dr. 
Sidney Wolfe, a consumer activist who 
heads Public Citizen's Health Research 
Group. “The heart of the 
problem is the dangerous 
amount of control the industry 
has over testing. Hundreds of 
people have been killed and 
thousands injured because 
data have been falsified.” 

Is Wolfe just crying wolf? 
Or has a pervasive corrup- 
tion—which the FDA seems 
powerless to stop—spread 
throughout the pharmaceuti- 
cal and medical-device indus- 
tries? Upjohn and Dow Cor- 
ning strenuously deny any 
wrongdoing.They point out, 
rightly, that only a small pro- 
portion of consumers report 
problems with their products, 
and that it is naive to expect 
perfection in so large and 
complex a business. In the 
U.S. alone, there are 3,000 
types of drugs on the market 
and more than 1.5 billion pre- 
scriptions written every year. 
A small number of incidents 
with a handful of drugs is hard- 
ly an indictment of the entire 
system. 

In addition, say some drug- 
industry experts, the system has a built-in 
incentive for companies to be honest 
about their products’ quality. “The nega- 
tive fallout of dangerous drugs is much 
worse in many cases than not getting the 
drug approved to begin with,” says Dr. 
Kenneth Kaitin, assistant director of the 
Center for the Study of Drug Develop- 
ment at Tufts University. “If a drug has to 
be pulled from the market, it’s very bad for 
public relations, financially and in every 
possible way. It just doesn’t make sense 
that they would intentionally conceal real 
problems.” 

That kind of thinking had been the ba- 
sis for a relationship of trust between the 
medical-products industry and the FDA. 
Historically, the agency has counted on the 
pharmaceutical firms, when they apply for 
approval of a new drug or device, to carry 
out the necessary testing themselves and to 
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do it honestly. Though agency panels scru- 


tinize the results of industry research, they 
rarely demand the raw data, relying in- 
stead on the analyses and conclusions 
drawn by the company. The Fpa simply 
does not have the personnel or the budget 
to do all the research itself—nor would it 
be practical for it to do so. “That road leads 
to madness,” says Dr. Jere Goyan, dean of 
the school of pharmacy at the University 
of California, San Francisco, and former 
head of the FDA. The FDA is designed to act 
as a brake, not a developer. 

But relying on drug marketers to ana- 
lyze research data has serious drawbacks. 
Raw data are often ambiguous; the medi- 
cine vial can be half empty or half full. Con- 
sidering that it can take an investment of 
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Britain banned In January the FOA After a scientific 
sales last year; declared a survey, the FDA 
Upjohn is appealing. moratorium on the ruled last fall that 
inthe U.S., small implants until an —_the drug does not 
doses are urged and expert advisory cause suicidal or 
stronger warnings panel reports on _violent behavior. 
are in place. new information, 


$200 million and 10 years to bring a drug 
from the lab bench to the pharmacy, man- 
ufacturers have a powerful incentive to 
look on the bright side, particularly when 
problems turn up late in the game after 
millions have been expended. “They defi- 
nitely have rose-colored glasses,” admits 
Robert Temple, chief of the FpDa’s office of 
drug evaluation. 

Still, the system mostly seems to work. 
Last year the government carried out 203 
random inspections of clinical investiga- 
tors and discovered just eight studies that 
were significantly flawed. (Offending re- 
searchers can be permanently barred from 
submitting any drug tests to the FDA.) The 
low rate of skulduggery has remained con- 
stant since 1962, which helps explain why 
there has historically been a “gentlemanly 
working relationship between the FDA and 
industry,” says Dr. Norman Anderson, a 
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The drug remains Taken off the Bolar's pills were 
on the market in market in 1986 tecalled in 1990, 
both stronger Pfizer will set and the company 
and weaker aside $500 million was fined 
concentrations.  tosettle claims. $10 million. 
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professor at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine who has served on nu- 
merous science advisory panels for the 
FDA. 

The silicone breast-implant scandal 
may, however, change that relationship. 
Anderson’s own trust in the system was 
shattered on Dec. 12, when he sat down 
and read scores of Dow Corning docu- 
ments, including 17 internal memos dating 
as far back as the mid-1970s, about sili- 


| cone-gel breast implants. The information 


surfaced during a liability suit in Michigan. 
When he finished, Anderson wrote and 
hand-delivered both the documents and 
an urgent letter to the FDA demanding that 
all such implants be promptly removed 
from the marketplace. “This appeal is not 
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made lightly,” Anderson wrote. He noted 
that Dow Corning officials had assured an 
FDA review panel, of which Anderson was 
a member, that the company had disclosed 
all relevant information on implants. “Iam 
now in possession of unprotected court 
documents which indicate this was not 
true.” Anderson’s conclusion: the memos 
leave “little doubt of [Dow Corning’s] mis- 
representation of the facts.” 

The resulting furor rattled the FDA like 
no scandal since the thalidomide scare of 
the early 1960s. Following Anderson’s ap- 
peal, the agency declared a moratorium on 
all silicone-gel implants, pending further 
review. “It’s the ultimate case as to why 





| you need a strong agency,” says FDA Com- 


missioner David Kessler. Now, says 
Kessler, “the honor system is out the win- 
dow.” He promises that companies will be | 
subject to intensive audits in which investi- 
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gators will scrutinize how data are ana- 
lyzed and presented by the manufacturers. 
Says he: “People have to know that we 
have the will and resolve to deal with those 
who have crossed the line.” 

Brave words from a bureaucrat with 
limited power. Although the FDA is en- 
trusted with guaranteeing the safety of all 
medical drugs and devices in the U.S., it is 
poorly armed for the job. For example, un- 
like almost every other federal agency, the 
FDA lacks the legal clout to subpoena a 
company’s internal records if a problem is 
suspected. Congress woke 
up to the problem last fall, 
at Kessler’s prodding, and 
introduced a bill that 
would have enabled the 
agency to seize corporate 
documents. The threat of 
a presidential veto halted 
the measure, though the 
new revelations about 
Halcion and breast im- 
plants seem likely to revive 
the initiative. 

The drugs scandals of 
the ‘90s are prompting 
other calls for heightened 
regulation. One proposal, 
currently making its way 
through Congress, would 
give the FDA commission- 
er emergency powers to 
pull any drug from the 
market. At present, about 
all he can do is jawbone a 
recalcitrant company into 
withdrawing a dangerous 
product. “It’s easier for 
the Consumer Products 
Safety Division to recall a 
toaster than for the com- 
missioner of the FDA to recall a dangerous 
drug,” grouses a Capitol Hill staff mem- 
ber. Even so, the measure is strenuously 
opposed by both the Pharmaceutical Man- 
ufacturers Association and the White 
House, which sees it as burdensome regu- 
lation. 

Would-be reformers are also pushing 
the FDA to adopt a more strenuous review 
of drugs after they have been approved for 
marketing. Such postapproval monitoring 
is already being tried in Canada, Britain 
and Sweden, where officials can tap into 
data from a national health-care system. 
The reasoning behind the push is quite 
straightforward. Clinical trials typically in- 
clude a few thousand people and can 
therefore pick up only the most obvious 
and prevalent side effects. Once a drug en- 
ters the market, hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of people start using it, often 
for sustained periods of time—when more 
subtle or long-term risks may come to 
light. Such was the case with “beta-blocker 
blues,” a syndrome of fatigue and mild de- 
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pression sometimes associated with regu- 
lar use of a popular category of heart drugs 
called beta blockers. The syndrome went 
undetected in clinical trials. 

Currently the FDA relies on spontane- 
ous reporting of postmarketing problems 
by physicians who prescribe the drugs 


or manufacturers who may receive 


complaints from doctors. It is a seriously 
flawed system, says Joe Graedon, author 
of several consumer-oriented books about 
prescription drugs. First, says Graedon, if 
a patient has a problem—say an upset 
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stomach or itching skin—he or she may 
not make the connection to a drug or med- 
ical device. Second, even if the patient 
does make the link, the doctor may dismiss 
it. Third, a physician simply may not take 
the time to report a suspicious problem to 
the FDA or drug manufacturer, “It means 
extra time, extra paperwork, and there Is 
always the fear of litigation.” Graedon be- 
lieves the FDA should contract with large 
medical groups—major HMOs, for in- 
stance—to keep data bases on adverse 
reactions. 

The Bush Administration might even 
be persuaded to go along with this extra 
regulatory step. For several years now, it 
has been pressuring the FDA to stream- 
line its approval process. Agency offi- 
cials have been reluctant, and the recent 
scandals have proved them right. But 
streamlining approval may make more 
sense if postapproval surveillance is 
beefed up. 

Drug companies are marshaling their 
forces to Oppose increased government 





oversight. Those that stand accused are 
also conducting somewhat belated coun- 
teroffensives to limit the legal damage and 
repair their frayed reputations. Dow Cor- 
ning, which has been widely criticized for 
reacting insensitively to the implant deba- 
cle, announced that it has retained former 
Attorney General Griffin Bell to lead an 
independent investigation into its devel- 
opment and marketing of implants. The 
company has also agreed to make public 
90 additional documents and to ensure 
that it provides accurate information to 
the thousands of women 
calling the company for 
advice. 

Upjohn is meanwhile 
reassuring physicians 
that reported problems 
with Halcion occur only 
at high doses and if the 
drug is taken for long 
periods of time. At the 
FDA’s request, Upjohn 
revised the drug’s pack- 
age insert to warn pa- 
tients not to extend its 
use beyond 10 days with- 
out consulting their phy- 
sician. Last week the firm 
filed a libel suit against its 
Scottish accuser, Dr. Ian 
Oswald, and the British 
Broadcasting Corpor 
tion for televising allega- 
tions of fraud. Upjohn is 
also actively appealing 
the British Department 
of Health’s decision last 
fall to ban Halcion. 

The negative publici- 
ty has affected the whole 
industry, prompting sev- 
eral companies to curry favor with the 
public. Last month Bristol-Myers Squibb 
announced that it will donate 17 different 
brands of blood pressure— and cholester- 
ol-lowering drugs for use by patients 
whose doctors will certify that they have 
no insurance or other means of paying. In 
addition, Bristol Myers, Syntex and Merck 
have announced that they will provide 
12.5% price rebates on drugs dispensed in 
federally financed public health programs 
for the poor. 

All the goodwill gestures in the world 
seem unlikely to deflect the growing move- 
ment toward further government regula- 
tions of the pharmaceutical industry. Ex- 
perts caution, however, that hastily written 
rules, even if they are produced with the 
best of intentions, can backfire. The Or- 
phan Drug Act, for instance, was passed in 
1983 to encourage the development of 
drugs for rare diseases. The law provides 
an extra economic incentive, in the form of 
a seven-year monopoly, to companies that 
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‘THESE DAYS, there 
Really are Recycled 


Alternatives. 





When we think of recycling, we most often 
think of what we're doing with the trash at 
home—sorting it into multiple containers 


and bundling our newspapers. These 


important efforts are all 
about removing what would 
otherwise end up as useless 
garbage in our municipal 
landfills and giving it a 
chance to be put back to 
good use. 

Some of us are recycling 
at work, too. Businesses are 
sorting trash as it leaves the 
office—but most are only 
just beginning to buy, work 
on, and_use paper products 
made with fibers diverted 
from the landfills. 

Businesses require hun- 


dreds of kinds of paper 


materials every day. We write letters, of 
course, often accompanied by brochures, 


and send them in envelopes. We create 
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for annual report covers, folders, posters, 
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invoices, purchase orders, and computer 
printouts. We make sales calls with product 
catalogs, and produce annual reports. We 


inform our employees and customers with 


newsletters, decorate our 
stores with posters, and 
identify our products with 
labels. That’s a lot of 
paper, and when you stop 
and think about it, recycled 
paper might be appropriate 
for many of those uses. 

At Champion, we've 
worked hard to develop 
the broadest range of 
recycled products offered 
by any paper manufac- 
turer in America—yjust 
about any kind of paper a 
business might require. 


We call these our “recycled 


alternatives.” And if using recycled paper 
makes sense to you, we can provide a range 


of products that makes sense for all of us. 
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fewer than 200,000 people. Though it has 
done some good, it has also been widely 
blamed for the outrageous prices of certain 
medications, including aerosolized penta- 
midine for Arps patients, and for allowing 
some companies to make a killing when an 
“orphan drug” has turned out to be useful 
for a common disease. Congress is working 
on revising the measure. 


Special 
Report: 


Drug 
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By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





he news about the dangers of silicone 
implants may have struck terror into 
the hearts of thousands of women, but for 
many trial lawyers it represents a bonanza. 
More than 1,000 implant-related lawsuits 
| have already been filed by women who 
claim they were disfigured or debilitated 
by the devices. And the reve- 
lation that manufacturers 
| may have knowingly buried 
| facts about the dangers is 
causing the numbers to sky- 
rocket. Some attorneys have 
even set up toll-free num- 
bers to handle—and encour- 
age—the surge. 

The most aggressive of 
them advertise in newspa- 
pers, on billboards and even 
on TV with come-ons such 
as “Has your breast-implant 
surgery gone wrong? We 
can help.” Doctors find this 

| alarming. “They're scaring 
the hell out of the women 
who have had these things 
put in,” complains Dr. Mark 


Gorney, medical director of  Luxenberg, left, and Perry 

| the Doctors’ Co., a large Weitz see no problem with 

| malpractice insurer. “Any their recent decision to 
woman with an implant who — advertise in newspapers. 
has a twinge in her shoulder Says Luxenberg: “Women 
says, ‘Oh, my God, I'm going are delighted that they have 
to die.” Many attorneys someplace to turn.” 


also worry about the appear- 
ance of a feeding frenzy. 
Alas, massive lawsuits and ambulance- 
chasing lawyers have become a major part 
of America’s beleaguered system for regu- 
lating medical products. To be fair, legal 
action is not only a valuable recourse for 
patients who have been harmed; it can 
also expose problems overlooked by regu- 
lators. It was lawsuits in Michigan and 
California—and aggressive reporting by 
newspapers—that revealed Dow Corning 
Wright's internal memos concerning the 
risks of silicone-gel implants. 


Business 
Despite such regulatory pitfalls, the 
time is ripe for putting some teeth into the 
FDA. A profit-driven system cannot be so 
dependent on trust, particularly when 
lives hang in the balance. Doctors and 
their patients also bear some responsibil- 
ity for using drugs wisely. “All drugs have 
risk,” observes physician-activist Wolfe. 
“Most of the time the benefits outweigh 


Lawyers to the Rescue 





New York attorneys Arthur 


Legal action helps keep drug companies honest, 
but it’s a crazy way to regulate an industry 


The fear of lawsuits also forces drug 
companies to be honest. “I will sue people 
so that I can protect women,” says Con- 
necticut attorney Karen Koskoff. An im- 
plant recipient herself, Koskoff co-chairs 
the implant litigation group at the Associ- 
ation of Trial Lawyers of America (ATLA). 

Of course, forces other than altruism 
may be at work. Attorneys usually work on 



















acontingency fee, collecting nothing if the 
action fails but pocketing at least 30% of 
the proceeds if the defendants pay up. 
The three judgments so far in implant 
cases have ranged from $4.5 million to 
$7.3 million. Cases settled out of court can 
bring $500,000 to $750,000. 

For all the virtues of the judicial sys- 
tem, the courtroom is not the best place to 
work out scientific truths. Lawyers pursu- 
ing drug-liability suits often depend on a 
small cadre of “expert witnesses” to help 
make their case. These hired guns, com- 
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the risks. But there is abysmal ignorance 
on the part of the public about side ef- 
fects.” In a culture that has long been ad- 
dicted to the quick fix, a healthy respect 
for the power of the pill—negative as well 
as positive—may prove to be the best 
medicine of all. —Reported by Mary Cronin 
and Andrew Purvis/New York and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 





plains Frank Woodside, a doctor and at- 
torney for Dow Corning Wright, “don’t 
always have qualifications, and prey upon 
the sympathy of the jurors.” 

Last fall, for instance, despite ambigu- 
ous evidence, a jury ordered Merrell Dow 
to pay a Texas couple $33.8 million; they 
claimed the antinausea drug Bendectin 
had maimed their child in the womb. And 
patients around the country are lining up 
to sue Eli Lilly, alleging that the anti- 
depressant Prozac induces violent 
thoughts—despite FDA findings to the 
contrary. In some cases, companies decide 
to settle out of court rather than take their 
chances with juries. Upjohn, for example, 
paid an undisclosed sum to a woman who 
claimed the drug Halcion had driven her 
to commit murder. Most doctors believe 
the allegation is absurd. 

Nor is truth served by the publicity and 
lobbying battles between medical societ- 
ies and legal organizations. ATLA holds 
conventions twice a year to discuss strate- 
gies in breast-implant suits, and issues 
ATLA alerts to warn the public about 
drugs and medical products it considers 
dangerous. Such announcements are sup- 
posedly issued as a public service, though 
the lawyers clearly have an interest 
in the matter. 

Doctors are just as organized 
and just as eager to get their version 
of the facts across. The plastic 
surgeons’ society plans to spend 
about $500,000 over the next year 
to “tell the other side of the breast- 
implant story.” The society has 
even formed a political-action com- 
mittee—PlastyPAC—with a war 
chest of $120,000 to lobby and re- 
ward policymakers who help keep 
implants on the market. 

No one can argue against com- 
pensating the victims of dangerous prod- 
ucts. But a system based on political influ- 
ence and courtroom science is just as 
dangerous as drug firms that hide test 
data. Inappropriate awards and public re- 
lations battles drive up the cost of prod- 
ucts and can make companies think twice 
about bringing to market new, potentially 
lifesaving drugs. The best way to assure 
safety is through a more rigorous and in- 
dependent approval process rather than 
scattershot lawsuits once the damage is 
done. —Reported by Andrew Purvis/New York 
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One reason it’s the best Jaguar 
ever built is how beautiful it looks. 
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Those who believe that beauty is only 
skin deep certainly never probed 
beneath the elegant exterior of the 
1992 Jaguars. Under that gracefully 
sculpted surface, a wealth of refined 
features enhance the safety of the 
car’s occupants. 

To help the driver in emergency 
maneuvers, Jaguar’s four-wheel inde- 


pendent suspension is engineered for 
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precise, nimble handling. Four-wheel 
anti-lock disc brakes afford straight, 
sure stopping power. 

In the event of a collision, 
enhanced protection is provided by a 
robust steel cabin, with front and rear 
“crumple zones” programmed to ab- 
sorb the energy of an impact before it 
reaches the passengers. In fact, Jaguar 
sedans are unsurpassed among large 


luxury cars for lowest injury claim 
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rate, according to the latest study by 


the Highway Loss Data Institute. 





AN UNPRECEDENTED WARR ANTY 





Added security is provided by 
Jaguar’s new four-year/50,000-mile 
warranty and Royal Charter Care 24- 
hour Roadside Assistance Plan, For 
the name of your nearest dealer— who 
can provide details on this limited 


warranty —call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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STATISTICS 


Off-Balance 
Trade Balance 


| Is the oft bemoaned American 
trade deficit, projected for 
1991 at about $100 billion, the 
result of an accounting error? 


and exports, a panel of econo- 
mists assembled by the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences an- 
nounced last week that the 
U.S. trade deficit that year was 
only $64 billion—S7% below 
the officially reported figure of 
$148 billion. 

According to the NAS 
study, the government's old- 
fashioned accounting methods 
failed to keep tabs on such so- 
phisticated multinational ac- 





After studying 1987 imports | 





tivity as “intracompany” sales, 
exports to a corporation’s own 
foreign affiliates. These ex- 
ports, which account for more 
than a quarter of all U.S, trade 
activity, simply fell through 
the cracks. On the other side 
of the ledger, however, the 
government's accountants 
were diligent indeed in tot- 
ting up tariff-producing im- 
ports. “In terms of interna- 
tional competitiveness,” says 
economist Robert Baldwin, 
chairman of the panel, the 
study suggests that “we are 
not doing as badly as the 
trade figures indicate.” So 
the good news is that Ameri- 
cans are more competitive 
than they thought. The bad 
news is that they can’t always 
count. a 
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Fast-breaking cravats: tie-ing one on 


HABERDASHERY 


All the News 
That Fits 


In a world of uniformly styled 
business suits, neckties offer 
men achance to make a person- 
al statement. Now they can 
make headlines. A few weeks 
ago, Nicole Miller, the New 
York City clothing designer no- 
table for trendy one-theme de- 
signs, introduced a_ limited- 
edition collection of men’s silk 
ties, squares, shirts and boxer 
shorts, as well as women’s shirts 





and scarves, featur- 
ingsome of the more 
infamous headlines 
from the tabloid 
New York Post. 
Wouldn't be 
caught dead, you 
say, Wearing an un- 
abashedly garish 
$60 tie or a $255 
men’s long-sleeve 
shirt blaring BEST 
SEX I EVER HAD, 
HEADLESS BODY 
FOUND IN TOPLESS 
BAR OF RUN DOWN 
LIKE A DOG? At 
stores like Bloom- 
ingdale’s, Saks and 
Bullock’s, as well as 
the Nicole Miller 
shop in Manhattan, 
such clothing is sell- 
ing faster than an 
extra-edition sex scandal. And 
you can forget about wearing 
the news discreetly under your 
suit. The $55 silk boxer shorts, 
like most of the other items, are 
already sold out. In just one 
week, sales topped $100,000. 
Says Nicole Miller ceo Bud 
Konheim: “These designs are 
much hotter than we expected. 
Since everything we do is limit- 
ed edition, when we say sold 
out, we mean forever.” Fear 
not, trendies: Nicole Miller is 
considering reprinting head- 
lines from other newspapers, 
including USA Today. « 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


Check 
It Out 





Tired of standing in line at the | 


supermarket, gazing at the 
ceiling or thumbing through 
magazines? Then check out 
CNN’s Checkout Channel, in- 
troduced last week for shop- 
pers who must wait to be 
served. Available in 150 stores 
throughout the U.S., including 
A&P, Kroger and Acme, the 
channel placates the impatient 
with news capsules and short 
features. The station, pro- 
duced by a subsidiary of 


Checkout Channel: browsing above the racks 
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Turner Broadcasting, offers 
yet another outlet for CNN— 
already visible in airports and 
movie theaters—and has sold 
more than 80% of available 
airtime to advertisers like 
Coca-Cola and Nabisco. 

Whilc it’s too early to tell if 
customers want another video | 
screen in their faces, initial re- 
sponse has been favorable. 
Says Michael Rourke, V.P. of 
communications and corpo- 
rate affairs for A&P, which of- 
fers the channel in 14 outlets: 
“It makes waiting on line a lit- 
tle more palatable, Customers 
say it helps keep them in- 
formed andentertained.” = 





RETAILING 
Back on 
The Rack 


Like a spendthrift consumer 
with too many credit cards, 
R.H. Macy went on a wild 
shopping spree in the 1980s. 
But after bingeing on several 
ill-timed and richly priced ac- 
quisitions, including two de- 
partment-store chains that cost 
$1.1 billion, the 134-year-old 
New York City retailer found 
itself deep in debt, mired in an 
industry-wide slump and un- 
able to pay its bills. The day of 
reckoning arrived last week 
when Macy’s was forced to file 
for bankruptcy after one of its 
major creditors rejected a pro- 
posed buyout by CBS chairman 
Lawrence Tisch. 

With the slate wiped clean, 
suppliers who were reluctant to 
extend credit are shipping mer- 
chandise again, and banks that 
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refused loans are opening their 
purse strings. In negotiating to 
reduce its $5.3 billion debt load, 
the big retailer is expected to 
close some of its 251 stores, 
which include Bullock’s and 
I. Magnin. Coincidentally, 
Macy’s filing came just one 
week before Allied and Feder- 
ated stores were to emerge 
from the largest bankruptcy in 
the industry’s history. 2B 





No miracle on 34th Street 


49 





je OLYMPICS 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER 


Grandiose and alittle garish, the Winter Olympics delight the 
tourism boosters and scare the region’s ecologists 


noozing at the mouth of a 
narrow valley, its air per- 
fumed by nearby steel 
plants, its riverbank paved 
for a parking lot, its squat office 
buildings ringed by 
sooty snow, Albertville hardly 
seems destined for global fame. 
But raise your eyes above the 


mounds of 


small-town skyline: the Olympian 
glory of the French Alps explodes 
in a pastel sunset. sparkling 
through pine-scrrated glaciers. Af- 
ter Sarajevo’s. Bosnian backwater 
and Calgary's urban stampede, the 
16th Olympic Winter Games will 
be a soaring high-wire act: 57 
events staged in 10 venues across 








THE VILLAGE OF VAL 
D'ISERE, THE MAIN 
VENUE FOR MEN'S ALPINE 
SKIING, BASKS IN AN 
ICE-BLUE TWILIGHT. 











THE NEW MEDALS 


Every OLyMPics HAS INNOVA- 
TIONS IN COMPETITION, BUT 
THESE GAMES WILL FEATURE 
SOMETHING NEW AROUND THE 
WINNERS’ NECKS: MEDALS 
MADE FROM CRYSTAL. THE 


GLASSMAKERS OF THE CENTURY- 


op LALIQUE FIRM IN Paris 
DESIGNED AND HAND-CRAFTED 
EACH OF THE 330 THAT WILL BE 
AWARDED. THE ENGRAVED 
CRYSTAL IS FRAMED WITHA 
CIRCULAR BAND OF GOLD, 
SILVER OR BRONZE. 


THOSE SAVOYARDS 


The House oF Savoie RULED 
FOR 900 YEARS OVER THE 
REGION THAT BEARS ITS NAME. 
ITS INFLUENCE EXTENDED 
EVEN TO ENGLAND, WHERE THE 
SAVOYARD CLERIC BONIFACE 
WAS CHOSEN ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY IN 1241; GiL- 
BERT & SULLIVAN DEVOTEES 
ARE CALLED SAVOYARDS AFTER 
THE SAVOY THEATER IN LON-’ 
DON’S SAVOY HILL DISTRICT, 
NAMED AFTER THE FAMILY, IN 
1860 THE TERRITORY BECAME 
A FRENCH PROVINCE 


MASCOT MANIA 


No GAMES ARE COMPLETE 
THESE DAYS WITHOUT A 
CLEVER (OR CLOYING) MASCOT. 
Maciqve, THE CHOICE FOR THE 
Savoie GAMES, WILL BE 
PINNED, PAINTED AND PEDDLED 
EVERY WHERE DURING THECOM- 
ING FORTNIGHT. DESIGNED BY 
ARTIST Pxitippe Mairesse, 
THE PLUMPED-UP STAR IS 
DESCRIBED BY THE ORGANIZ- 
ING COMMITTEE AS AN “IMP.” 
AMONG THE SUGGESTIONS WAS 
AMORE SOBER LOCAL SYMBOL: 
A MOUNTAIN GOAT. 








WINTER OLYMPICS 


seven valleys and 620 sq. mi. of the Savoie region’s 
magnificent mountain peaks. Following Albert- 
ville’s opening ceremony this Saturday, the Olym 
pics will take off into the wild white yonder of Val 
d’Isére, Courchevel and other mountaintop re- 
sorts. “I would like people to go home feeling that 
they spent a fortnight on another planet,” says 
Jean-Claude Killy, ski-racing legend and co-presi 
dent of the Games. 

But what promises to be a dazzling, other- 
worldly spectacle could also become a logistical 
horror show. Over the Christmas holidays, 7,000 
people were stranded in cars and trains when ava 
lanches blocked valley roads. similar disaster 
struck last February, cutting off several resorts 
from the outside world for two days. Olympic orga- 
nizers say they are prepared. “The first flake won't 
even have time to hit the asphalt,” says Killy. “It 
will land on a snowplow.” But a few minor acci 
dents on the two-lane mountain roads that lead up 
to the ski runs, bobsled course and hockey rink 
could create gridlock in transporting the 2,300 ath- 
letes, 6,000 journalists and 800,000 spectators who 
are to start arriving this week. “If coordination 
doesn’t improve, the Games will be a sizzling fail 
ure,” warned André Baudin, mayor of Tignes. 


© matter the inconvenience for sports 

fans during the two weeks that the tele- 

vised world focuses on Albertville, the 

locals will still be chortling all the way to 

the bank. “The Games were conceived 
as a way to bring public investment to the region,” 
says Michel Barnier, president of the Savoie General 
Council and co-president of the Games with Killy 
And so they did. In the past five years the French 
state spent $1.1 billion on new roads and high-speed 
trains into the region and millions more on four sew- 
er plants, three hospitals, 1,240 miles of optic fibers 
and spotlighting for 20 churches and castles. Albert- 
ville, with its 18,200 inhabitants, boasts a grandiose 
new theater and arcaded plaza (christened Place de 
l'Europe) and fresh-laid cobblestones, plus a 23-ft 
high slab of granite posing as avant-garde sculpture. 
“We're no longer a sad little city!” rejoices the mu- 
nicipal magazine. 

Such munificence—on top of $180 million 
worth of Olympic skating rinks, ski jumps and oth 
er sports facilities—came in the nick of time. For 
France's alpine resorts, like debutantes after a 
champagne spree, were suffering from a mountain- 
size hangover in the wake of two decades of dizzy 
ing development. Once a region of cowherds and 
cheesemakers, the Savoie harnessed its rivers after 
World War II to provide electricity for chemical 
and metallurgical plants. But with the decline of its 
heavy industry, Savoyards turned to what they sud- 
denly realized could be /'or blanc—white gold—the 
snow that permitted the region to become the most 
intensely built-up skiing domain in the world. In 
the past 30 years the Savoie mountains have been 
scored by 900 ski lifts. Clusters of high-rise apart- 
ment buildings able to house 250,000 tourists in 
all—rose helter-skelter on virgin slopes. By the 
mid-1980s, though, the boom was over. 

“We disfigured our mountains with concrete 

cities—it was catastrophic,” says former ski 
champion Jean Blanc, now a store owner at 
the Courchevel resort. Avalanches and mud 
slides multiplied, the results of building on un- 
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stable slopes. Moreover, the valley became re- 
nowned for its traffic jams, and several snowless 
seasons accelerated a steep decline in visitors. Will 
the Olympics cure the crisis? “The Games saved us 
from asphyxiation. The new roads are lifelines,” 
says André Martzolf, La Plagne’s ski director. And 
planners are more ecologically conscious now, re 
planting trees that were uprooted to build ski runs 
and even adjusting one course to avoid a bed of 
rare wildflowers. Environmentalists, however, fear 
that the new highway and rapid trains will spur 
even more growth in the fragile alpine ecosystem, 
despite a five-year moratorium on new resorts an 
nounced by the state last April. 

Meanwhile, Olympian extravagance has nearly 
bankrupted four communities. One of them, 
Brides-les-Bains (pop. 600), went $13 million into 
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debt to build a new town hall and cable car and to 
renovate its casino and thermal baths. But overall, 
the Games should just about break even 

In the old mining town of La Roche, Charline 
Robin gazes uneasily from her balcony at the ver 
tiginous bobsled course carved out of her backyard 
forest. When the mine closed in 1975, the village 
emptied out. But thanks to the white gold of near- 
by La Plagne, Robin, 30, got a job waiting tables, 
and her eight brothers found work as. ski-lift 
operators 
shrugs. But it 
distributed gas masks to protect against possible 
leaks of the ammonia gas that refri 
track. And she fears her taxes will go up as a result 
of a 60% cost overrun on the $41 million course 


“The Olympics bring us jobs,” she 
worried her when authorities 


erates the sled 





Although Robin dreams of opening a cafe to serve 


Pralognan 
The sport of 


sledders after the Olympics, on the whole she 
could have done without the Games. “They de 
stroyed the forest where our children played,” she 
says. “It is not worth it.” 

Despite such doubts, Olympic boosters are in 
Albertville has printed glossy tourist 
brochures in four languages. Ski resorts are blan- 
keted with garish billboards promoting Coca-Co 
la’s Olympic sponsorship. Farmers’ co-ops have 
stocked up on pine-tree honey in anticipation of 
record sales. Luxury hotels are booked solid with 
wealthy businessmen on promotional junkets. And 
in Albertville’s Hall of Ice (“Don’t call it a skating 
rink!”), volunteer tour guide André Cabot ex- 
plains, “There’s a grandeur to the Olympics. When 
it’s all over, we'll say, ‘How did we do it?’ ” A little 
Savoie-faire was all it took u 


high gear 
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As YUGOSLAVIA DISINTE- 
GRATES, SARAJEVO, THE 1984 
SITE, HAS TAKEN A DOWNHILL 
SUDE. THE JAHORINA SKI 
ComPLEX HAS PLENTY OF 
SNOW BUT FEW GUESTS. Many 
OF THE OLYMPIC FACILITIES 
ARE DETERIORATING. 
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Japan’s queen of the 
ice will face off ina 
sublime showdown 
with a trio of American 
women skaters, 
possibly the best the 
U.S. has ever fielded 
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By MARTHA DUFFY 


ucky the sport that the camera smiles 

on, Television’s appetite for photogenic 

action is insatiable, and pursuits that were 

once mere cottage industries of athletics 

have been streamlined and glamorized 
for the diversion of millions of viewers. 

Take figure skating. It used to be an arcane disci- 
pline that grew out of skating on frozen ponds and 
swamps, where the ice was black and people could 
trace their names—or grapevines or Maltese cross- 
es—on a winter evening. Those innocent exercises 
gradually evolved into amateur competitions in 
which painfully exacting school figures counted for 
much of a skater’s score, the rest being determined by 
the more spectacular free skating. 

The camera did not like the slow, nearly invisible 
school figures, and neither did the skaters who, in the 
1980s, performed them with declining skill and pa- 
nache. This year, however, just in time for the Olym- 
pics, the sport is reborn with the banishment of the 
dreaded set patterns. What is left is an effortlessly 
pleasurable sight for the spectator. Don't know a Lutz 
from a Salchow? The TV commentators will tell you, 
or you can ignore the voice-over and just watch grace- 
ful young athletes interpret the music in wonderfully 
tricky ways. 

The elimination of school figures, which required 
years of concentration to perfect, has revitalized the 
sport in another way. Now anyone in the top talent 
pool can win any given competition. Says American 
coach Carol Heiss Jenkins: “It will be more like ten- 
nis—the winner will be whoever is good on that day.” 
She should know: her pupil Lisa Ervin, a mere 14 
years old, leaped her way into fourth place at last 
month’s U.S. national championships. Another two 
points and she would have been the youngest compet- 
itor at Albertville, 

Ervin was competing in the strongest field of U.S. 
skaters since 1956, when the Olympic women’s team 
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| was Tenley Albright, Heiss (both future gold medal- 


ists) and Catherine Machado. This year’s trio could 
sweep the medals, as they did at last year’s world’s 


| championship in Munich. If they do not, the reason 


will probably be Japan’s Midori Ito, 21. She is 4 ft. 9 in. 
and built like a fireplug. But can she fly! At Munich 
her image was set indelibly, warts and all, when she 
took off and whirled, airborne, into the stands. That 
was the embarrassing part. Then she went back out 
again, her radiant smile lighting up the arena. Among 
the Americans, the national champ is Kristi Yamagu- 
chi, 21, a 5-ft. sprite from Fremont, Calif., known for 
her precise, delicate artistry. Runner-up is Nancy 
Kerrigan, 22, of Stoneham, Mass., a Kate Hepburn- 
Style beauty whose elegance carries over into her per- 
forming style. Third—but national champion in 
1991—is Tonya Harding, 22, of Portland, Ore., a 
bold, natural athlete who pays little attention to nu- 
ance, less to music. Tonya gets out there and jumps. 

These four skaters, by most assessments, will be 
competing for just about the most glamorous gold 
medal in winter sports; the winner will be the reigning 
Ice Queen. There is a temptation among some fol- 
lowers of the sport to see the Olympic conflict in 
terms of athleticism (Ito) vs. artistry (Yamaguchi). 
This face-off would give Ito the edge. As ex-Olympic 
champ Dorothy Hamill puts it, “Kristi is graceful and 
musical. But when Midori skates, she has me on the 
edge of my seat.” The excitement comes from the 
power of Ito’s leaps. No skimming above the sur- 
face—her jumps pop. She could execute all the cate- 
gories at age 11, and had perfected them at 12. As Ca- 
nadian choreographer Sandra Bezic says, “She blows 
away most guys in the field.” 

Ito lives in Nagoya, Japan’s fourth largest city, 
working with just one coach, Machiko Yamada, and 
even living with her since Ito's parents separated 11 
years ago. Albertville will be the culmination of 17 
years’ work for both women, and they are planning a 
program with somewhat more focus on artistry. It is 
unlikely, though, that they will try to imitate the lithe 
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Power PERFECTED 
BECOMES GRACE: 
FROM FAR LEFT, 





MIDORI ITO ON AROLL; 


KRISTI YAMAGUCHI 
LANDING ALEAP THE 
PICTURE-PERFECT 
WAY; TONYA HARDING 
IN ARARE LAID-BACK 
MOMENT; NANCY 
KERRIGAN SHOWING 


OFF HER ELEGANT LINE. 
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BOWING OUT 

Many rememeer Jit TREN- 
ARY AS THE MOST STYLISH 
AMERICAN EMERGING FROM 
THe Caccary Games. TREN- 
ARY, 23, WAS THRICE U.S. 
CHAMP AND ONCE WORLD 
CHAMP. BUT IN DECEMBER SHE 
RETIRED. THE ELIMINATION OF 
SCHOOL FIGURES HAD TAKEN 
AWAY HER STRONG SUIT. SAID 
TRENARY: “IT'S NOT THE SAME 
SPORT | TRAINED FOR.” 
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and pretty Yamaguchi. Says Yamada: “I always stress 
with Midori that this is a sport.” 

Experts agree that Ito has set new jumping stan- 
dards in the sport. Dick Button, a TV commentator 
and former Olympic winner, marvels at an Ito spe- 
cial: a triple Axel followed directly by a camel spin. 
Says he: “What's amazing is that she lands the jump 
at tremendous speed, arrests the forward motion 
and creates a rotation.” Inevitably, others are catch- 
ing up. Says Ito wistfully: “I cannot make a mistake 
because people not quite so good as | am can win 
since they have some higher artistry.” It may not say 
so in the rule book, but smiles do have a way of 
counting, and Midori Ito has set some standards in 
that department too. 

Tonya Harding has not been as consistent a per- 
former as Ito, but they have a lot in common: ice is 
native ground to both, and they take to it without 
fear. Harding's story is a rare one: she is a scrappy 
kid from the wrong side of the tracks who has had to 
battle herself, her family and the high price of skat- 
ing mastery to become an international performer. 

Figure skating is not really a rich man’s sport. 
Most families of successful competitors have had to 
make sacrifices and seek outside help. But skaters 
usually have backgrounds more stable than Har- 
ding’s. Her father, a laborer, was her mother’s 
fourth husband; there have been two more since. A 
coach took over in Tonya’s teen years, but the girl 
rebelled and entered what has been an off-again on- 
again marriage. That alone makes her unusual. So 
deep is their dedication that many female competi- 
tors could be called the Skating Nuns. A married 
Ice Queen is a very rare creature indeed. 

At last month’s U.S. national championships in 
Orlando, Fla., Harding was several pounds over- 
weight, and she sustained an ankle injury in practice. 
But with typical grit she stuck to her program, which 
includes a triple Axel, a 3-revolution trap of a jump 
that only Ito and she have landed in competition. In 
the short program she fell. In the long program, she 
tumbled again and lost any chance of catching Kerri- 
gan. Was she foolhardy to try? Maybe, but she gave 
notice that, win or lose, she means business. 

Triples are now the yardstick of the sport. They 
range in difficulty from the toe loop and Salchow, 
through the loop, flip and Lutz to the Axel, the ulti- 
mate challenge. Senior male competitors do triples 
routinely, but they are very tough for women who 
lack sufficient strength. One difference between 
watching on TV and seeing a competition is that at 
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He's swell when he’s well. Canadian Kurt Browning, 
three times the men’s figure skating world champ, was 
the first skater to complete a quadruple jump in com- 
petition (Budapest, 1989). The Alberta native was 
widely favored to glide off with the gold in Albertville 
this month, but injuries have raised some doubts. A 
recurring back problem forced him to take unsched- 
uled rest time during training last year, and it was dis- 
closed recently that he is recovering from a slipped 
disk. But his rivals know they can’t count him out. 
Browning has a knack, says 1984 gold winner Scott 
Hamilton, for “pulling out the performance of his 
life” in big competitions. 
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rinkside, spectators see all 20-odd contenders, not | 


just the top handful. Among the lower rankings the 
number of falls is shocking. “There’s a big element 
of risk,” says Don Laws, who coached Scott Hamil- 
ton and knows that you cannot hold back and win. 
“They're not out there doing 60% in a polished way. 
They’re doing 100% of their capability, and it’s not 
quite under their belts.” 


f all the top ladies, Nancy Kerrigan is 

the closest to having a cult. Purists 

love her. She does graceful jumps, fin- 

ishing them with an open, ample 

spread of her arms. She doesn’t have a 
triple Axel and doesn’t jar judges or spectators by 
trying one. She just skates as if annealed to the mu- 
sic. In some respects she is a throwback to Peggy 
Fleming, who gave the impression that she would 
skate with exactly the same purity if she were alone 
on a pond. To Kerrigan, the great advantage of her 
elevated status is that she usually gets to practice on 
an empty rink. “You can get artsy and try things 
out,” she says. “Maybe what you really want is to 
show the music off.” Spoken like an artist. 

Kristi Yamaguchi does not have a triple Axel ci- 
ther, but that’s about the only weapon her arsenal 
lacks, and in the past year she has completed the 
transition from a cute kid trickster to a poised and 
elegant stylist. She too had to leave her home as a 
teenager and pursue superior coaching at Edmon- 
ton, Alta. Canadian champion Kurt Browning, who 
also trains there, is a pal and a one-man cheering 
squad. Bezic, who has worked out many routines for 
the likes of Katarina Witt and Brian Boitano, is also 
on Yamaguchi’s team. Bezic devised a short pro- 
gram for her that was the most distinctive at the 
U.S. nationals. 

The choice of the Blue Danube waltz at first ap- 
peared to be cliché, but both its beauty and familiar- 
ity make it a challenge that Yamaguchi lives up to. 
“It’s strong music,” she observes, “so I have to move 
strongly to it, using deeper pliés for more power and 
smoothness.” Bezic found the inspiration for her 
choreography not in any “story” or dramatic line, 
but simply in the thought of a girl at a mirror realiz- 
ing that she is now a woman. It seems that when Ya- 
maguchi boards with Bezic to work on the routines, 
she ends the day in front of the mirror in her room, 
going over her moves. Her coach calls her an ideal 
pupil. “She never forgets any nuance,” says Bezic. 
“Last July | asked her to look straight at the judges 
over her shoulder at a certain moment, and in Janu- 
ary there she was on TV doing it.” 

They are at their most beautiful, these rarefied 
athletes, in the six-minute practice session where 
competitors warm up, a few at a time. Done by a Ker- 
rigan, the waltz jump, a mere half revolution, is a per- 
fection of grace. A double Axel is clear and open, not 
the whipped-up whir that a triple must be. Yamagu- 
chi and Harding may land perfect leaps in tandem, a 
few feet apart on the ice. All the women are intently 
absorbed, and their jumps look less like stunts than 
whitecaps bubbling out of waves. To a purist, Ito and 
Harding may lack finesse, Yamaguchi passion, Kerri- 
gan the competitive killer instinct. But one of them 
will harness her painfully acquired skills to her 
natural effervescence and skate away with the gold 
medal. It could be one of the Olympics’ great 
performances. With reporting by Barry Hillenbrand/ 
Nagoya and Ellie McGrath/San Francisco 
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What Color Is 
Your Flag Today? 


The former Soviet Union’s sports juggernaut is hanging 
together, sort of, for what is probably its last hurrah 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


ue to circumstances beyond its control, the 

most powerful sports machine in history 

cannot be part of the 1992 Olympics. No 
red hammer-and-sickle flags will fly at Albertville, 
and the national anthem heard at past victory cere- 
monies has, like the country itself, been overtaken 
| by the second Russian revolution. 

Since its Olympic debut in 1952, the Soviet 
Union—or more precisely, athletes from the 15 re- 
publics of the U.S.S.R.—has won 1,212 medals, far 
more than any other nation. They wrapped up 29 of 
them at Calgary four years ago, including 11 golds, 
mostly in Nordic skiing and figure skating. And of 
course, there was the phenomenal hockey team; it 
took seven golds between 1956 and 1988. 

Now, in place of the Soviet Union, there are 15 
separate nations and something called the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States, which provides 
a tenuous framework for cooperation among 11 of 
them. The Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania have already reclaimed their status as 
separate competitors. Seven other former repub- 
lics are not competing. But five states—Russia, 
Ukraine, Belarus, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan— 
will participate jointly at the Winter Games. Mem- 
bers of the so-called Unified Team wear the tradi- 
tional red-white-and-light-gray uniforms of the 
former Soviet Union, but will be allowed to display 
the name, flag or symbol of their state on the 
sleeve. 

They will march under the five-ringed Olympic 
flag and carry a placard—presumably large—read- 
| ing UNIFIED TEAM OF THE NATIONAL OLYMPIC 
COMMITTEES OF RUSSIA, UKRAINE, BELARUS, KA- 
ZAKHSTAN AND UZBEKISTAN. If a team member 
wins a gold medal, the Olympic hymn, Beethoven's 
Ode to Joy, will be played during the awards cere- 
mony, at which, N.O.C. officials expect, the athlete 
may have his or her home country announced. The 
full Unified Team includes 192 athletes. About 160 
will actually compete, and of those, 148 are from 
Russia. 

“Only the name has changed,” claims former bi- 
athlon world champion Viktor Mamatov, now a 
sports official in Moscow. “The spirit, the team, the 
trainers and the coaches are the same.” They will be 
going for gold in Nordic skiing, the biathlon, skating 
and hockey, he insists. Others are not so sure. 
Alexei Bykov, a Russian speed-skating hopeful, 
thinks the country’s uncertain future will have a 
negative effect on athletes who, he says, “need com- 
fortable conditions and psychological security.” 





Less than two months ago, the Russian govern- | 


Remember East Germa- 
ny? In only six Winter 
Olympics, the country of 
ment abolished the giant, anachronistic Soviet State 16 million won 110 med- 
Committee for Physical Education and Sport, leav- als, nearly as many as the 
ing thousands of athletes and coaches without the 120 tallied by the U.S. 
managers and financiers who ruled their lives for over 15 sets of Games. 
| decades. “We have such limited resources, even for Though the former Soviet 
training on ice,” says Marina Pylaeva, a Russian | prearegerhe fienae 
speed skater. “We had to work out carefully how | Set aanerenie 
much we could do with the money we had. single team. Look for the 
The N.O.c., created only last spring, figured Ossies to mine gold in 
$800,000 was needed to train and send the team, speed skating, luge and 
says vice president Alexander Kozlovsky. The com- bobsled, complementing 
mittee appealed for support from businesses | their western team- 
around the world and set up an Olympic lottery to ee 


| ted a lucrative contract with Germany’s Adidas, 


_ also prefers that course, by summer most of the new 






bring in cash. The campaign paid off and even net- 


which will supply most of the team’s competition 
uniforms. Outfits for the ceremonies as well as 
daywear and much of the equipment will be sup- 
plied by Goma, a Yugoslav textile firm. There is 
some irony in that, since Yugoslavia has split apart 
in a bloody civil war. Its former republics of Croatia 
and Slovenia (home of the country’s best Alpine 
skiers) will be participating separately. 

Several former Soviet republics have begun the 
process of applying for membership in the inter- 
national Olympic movement. Although sports bu- 
reaucrats in Moscow are lobbying to maintain a uni- 
fied team and the International Olympic Committee 


states are likely to end up competing in Barcelona 
under their own flag. Their athletes may continue to 
win, but they will also be competing against one 
another. Members of the rest of the world’s 

teams will be forgiven if they quietly sigh 
in relief that the Soviet juggernaut’s 
decades of dominance are 

over. ——Reported by Sally 
B. Donnelly/Los Angeles 

and Ann M. Simmons/ 

Moscow 





















Now that the daring, 
dancing Duchesnays are 
the favorites, are they 
playing it too safe? 
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By JILL SMOLOWE 





n the top ranks of ice dancing, there are cou- 

ples who dazzle with their crowd-pleasing 

flair and those who enrapture with their 

graceful lines; duos who amuse with their 

spunky choreography and those who astound 
with the technical brilliance of their footwork. But 
rarely do a couple bring such artistry and innovation 
to the sport that they leave unerasable tracks in the 
ice long after they have retired from amateur com- 
petition. In 1984 Britain’s Jayne Torvill and Chris- 
topher Dean did just that with their gold-winning 
Olympic performance to Ravel’s Boléro. Now come 
France’s Isabelle and Paul Duchesnay, a sister-and- 
brother team as explosive and exotic as Torvill and 
Dean were cool and polished. If the British champi- 
ons were elegance on ice, the French pair set the 
rink afire. 

As the reigning world champions, the Duches- 
nays are favored to capture the gold medal in Al- 
bertville. Win or lose, however, they have already 
secured their place among that élite handful of 
partners who have transformed the sport. In 1988 
they broke ground with their primitive Savage Rites 
routine at the Calgary Games. Although they were 
shunned by the judges, finishing a distant eighth, 
the Duchesnays were clearly the people's choice. 

Four years later, dragging the judges and the 
sport behind them, they exemplify a bold, contem- 
porary approach to ice dancing. While the two top 
couples from the former Soviet Union favor exact- 
ing, Classical lines, Isabelle likens the Duchesnays’ 
effect to “picking up a pail of paint and going 
splash, splash.” The appeal of the two styles is strik- 
ingly different. “One is a Picasso, the other a Re- 
noir,” says Isabelle. These days a jarring number of 
other competitors also want to be Picasso. 

The adulation and emulation pressure the Du- 
chesnays to produce something newer still, And 
that, as they well know, is a risky venture. A year ago 
at the European championships in Sofia, they gam- 
bled on an abstract program titled Reflections, Skat- 
ed to pianist George Winston's New Age music, the 
program bombed with a few judges and many spec- 
tators. After a disappointing second-place finish, 
the duo hastily prepared a new four-minute pro- 
gram in time for the 1991 world championships, just 
six weeks away. With choreographic inspiration and 
direction from Christopher Dean—whom Isabelle 
married in May—the Duchesnays prepared an up- 
beat sequel to their 1990 Missing routine and glided 
away with their first world title. 

In the Olympics they will be on thin ice once 
again, Last month the Duchesnays withdrew from 
the European championships after Paul suffered a 
flare-up of an old groin injury. The default neither 
jeopardized the Duchesnays’ berth on the French 
team nor presaged a no-show in Albertville—*We 
will be there if we have to crawl,” Isabelle assures. 
But it cost them a valuable opportunity to preview 
their new long program, an intricate dance choreo- 
graphed by Dean and set to music from West Side 
Story. A routine that relies on such familiar strains 
is unlikely to meet with the resistance Reflections 
did. But this time the Duchesnays risk the unthink- 
able: appearing trite. “With West Side Story, it’s 
twice as hard to come up with something that will 
impress people,” admits Isabelle. “We're trying 
to show people that even with the old. stuff, 





you can turn it around and do something else.” 

They have always skated at the edge—and 
sometimes over it. Originally intent on the more 
athletic pairs-skating competition, the team 
switched to ice dancing in 1978 after Isabelle frac- 
tured her skull during a training session. In 1987 
they had to skip the French nationals after Paul’s 
blade sliced open three of Isabelle’s fingers. Two 
years later they missed the European championship 
while Isabelle recuperated from three knee opera- 
tions. Just last August, Isabelle was injured once 
more, this time pulling a tendon and snapping a 
bone in her foot. Though she was back on the ice af- 
ter only two months of rest, a 1¥%-in. screw now 
holds the fractured bone in place. 

The children of a Canadian father and a French 
mother, they hold dual citizenship. Paul, 30, was 
born in the Lorraine region of France, while Isa- 
belle, 28, was born near Montreal. For years, Cana- 
da judged their skating second rate. After being rel- 
egated by the Canadians to an alternate berth for 
the world championships in 1985, the Duchesnays 
accepted an offer to compete for France, then 
moved to the German town of Oberstdorf to train 
with Martin Skotnicky. Despite their mixed ances- 
try—plus a German home, a Slovak coach and an 
English choreographer—their loyalties are undivid- 
ed. “If it were not for the French,” says Isabelle, 
“we would not be here today.” 

On the ice, it is impossible to detect where one 
Duchesnay’s effort ends and the other's begins. They 
insist that their musical, athletic and competitive tal- 
ents are equally matched. “We split the stunts up fif- 
ty-fifty,” says Isabelle. Concurs Paul: “There isn’t one 
who’s lazier than the other.” Having spent almost ev- 
ery day of their lives together since adolescence, they 
claim to be totally in synch. “I know exactly how he 
feels on the ice every minute of every day,” Isabelle 
states. Remarkably, the two say they have never con- 
sidered splitting up the team. “Even if we lose,” says 
Isabelle, “we'll go professional together.” 

Off the ice, the differences emerge quickly. Isa- 
belle, who is pursuing a degree in psychology, tends 
to take the lead. Impulsive and peremptory, she is 
quick to cut Paul off and correct him when she be- 
lieves he has misspoken. Whether listening or 
speaking, she conveys nervous energy, often jiggling 
one leg or the other. “I fly off the handle,” she ad- 


| mits, “but Paul is strong too.” Paul, who has com- 





pleted a degree in molecular genetics, is as soft- 
mannered, courteous and obliging as Isabelle is 
wired and impatient. “People who see me stimulat- 
ed on ice are disappointed when they see me in real- 
ity,” he says. Interjects Isabelle, not one to brook 
any criticism of her partner, even from Paul himself: 
“He’s such a puppy dog off the ice, but give him a 
pair of skates and he turns kamikaze.” 

These days, both are in killer mode, training as 
much as six hours a day. “Tilt it more! Arch your 
back!” Dean prods them during workouts in Oberst- 
dorf. Sometimes the sessions are brutal. “I'm glad 
my mother isn’t watching,” Isabelle says. “We step 
on each other's feet, cut our hands. Paul was hospi- 
talized once with a nose hemorrhage.” Isabelle’s 
melodramatic description may be part of the Du- 
chesnays’ Olympic psych-up. As front runners, they 
have to work all the harder to maintain the dichard, 
embattled anxiety they will be relying on to spin their 
dreams and defiant artistry into gold. — Reported by 
Rhea Schoenthal/Oberstdorf 
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SINCE THEY DANCED THEIR 
WAY TO UNFORGETTABLY 
PERFECT SCORES IN THE 1984 
Games, Jayne TorviLL AND 
CurisToPHER DEAN HAVE 
BARELY HAD TIME TO UNLACE 
THEIR SKATES. IN ADDITION TO 
TOURING PROFESSIONALLY 
AND COACHING PRODIGIES, 
THEY ARE LAUNCHING ANEW 
COMPANY, INLaTE JuLy 

THE DUO WILL TOUR WITH 80 
SKATERS FROM THEIR 

NEW ICE-DANCING TROUPE, 
BASED IN Kiev. “We WANT TO 
REMAIN INTERESTING AND 
ENTERTAINING,” SAYS DEAN. 
So FAR, SO GOOD. 


PAIRS VS. DANCING 


ICE DANCERS FACE STRICT 
RULES THAT SET THEIR EVENT 
APART FROM THE PAIRS CATE- 
GORY, WHICH IS DEFINED AS 
FREE SKATING PERFORMED IN 
UNISON. IN ICE DANCING, ALL 
MOVES MUST BE ADAPTABLE 
TOA BALLROOM FLOOR. INTRI- 
CATE JUMPS, INCLUDING THOSE 
OF MORE THAN ONE ROTATION, 
ARE PROHIBITED, AS ARE ANY 
LIFTS OF A PARTNER ABOVE 
SHOULDER HEIGHT. THE TWO 
SKATERS ARE FORBIDDEN TO 
SEPARATE MORE THAN FIVE 
TIMES, OR MORE THAN FIVE 
SECONDS AT A TIME. 
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IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, 
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See briet summary of Prescribing information on next page 
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I m embarrassed to tell you how many times I’ve tried to go 
cold turkey to quit smoking. But I never really lasted. Sooner or 
later, I'd start smoking again. Then, my doctor suggested a new 


approach that includes the Habitrol™ (nicotine) patch. 


"TIL NOW, I NEVER 
THOUGHTICOULD 4% 
REALLY QUIT SMOKING. — 


Habitrol is a skin patch. When used as part of a | 












comprehensive smoking cessation program, it has been 
clinically proven to significantly increase the chances of 
quitting by relieving the craving for nicotine. 

In addition to the smoking cessation program, | was 
given a free kit. The kit includes tips on getting through the 
rough times and an audio tape for relaxation and motivation. 
My doctor is a big support as well. He even gave me a list of 
support groups I could attend. 

Of course, Habitrol won’t work for everyone. Only 
your doctor can determine if it’s right for you. If you’re 
pregnant or suffer from any serious disease, be sure to tell your 
doctor. The most common side effect is skin irritation. 

If you’re really determined to quit, ask your doctor 
about Habitrol therapy. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for 
more information, today. 


If you’re tired of quitting and failing, this could 


be your chance. NEW 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE PoweR. Habitrol 
(nicotine) 





Transdermal Therapeutic System 
‘Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 
BRIEF SUMMARY. FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION SEE PACKAGE 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habitro! treatment is indicated as an aid fo smoiing cessation for the retiet of nico- 
tine withdrawal symptoms Habito! treatment should be used as a part of a com 
prehensive behawora! smoking cessahon program 

The use of Habitrot sysiems for longer than 3 monihs has not been studied 


CONTRAINDICATION 
Use of Habitrol systems is contraindicated in patients with hypersensitivity or atler- 
ina pla a aaa aaa aa 


‘Nicotine from any source can be tonic and addictive. Smoking causes lung cancer, 
heart disease, emphysema, and may adversely affect Ine letus and the pregnant wonan 
For any smoker. with or without concomitant disease or pregnancy, Pre risi of nicotine 
replacement ina smoking cessation program should be weighed against the hazard ot 
continued smolang whele using Habilrol systems. and the likelinood of achieving ces - 
Sabon of smoking withoul nicotine replacement 


Pregnancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be harmtul to the tetus, contains 
nicotine, hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monoxide Nicotine has been shown in 
anienal studies to cause fetal harm. It is therefore presumed that Habitrol treat- 
ment can cause lela! harm when administered to a pregnant woman. The effect 
af nicotine delivery by Habetrol systems Nas not Deen examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS. Other Effects) Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged 10 attempt cessation using educational and behavioral interven 
tions before using pharmacological approaches It Habitrol therapy is used 
during pregnancy. or i! the patient becomes pregnant while using Habstrot 
treatment, the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus 
Satety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine that are tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptons 
1 poxsoning and could prove fatal if Habitro! systems are applied or ingested by 
chuldren of pets. Used 21 mg/day syslems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their w- 
tal drug content. Theretore, pabents should be cautioned to keep both used and 
unused Habitrol systems out of the reach of children and pets. 

PRECAUTIONS 

General 

The patient should be urged to stop senoking complelely when initiating Habytrol 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Patents should be intorrmed that it 
they continue to smoke while using Habstrot systems, they may expenence adverse 
éflacts due 10 peak nicotine levels higher than thase experienced trom smoking 
alone It there 1s a clinically significant increase in cardeovasculas or other ettects 
attributable to nicotine, the Habetrol cose should be reduced or Habetro! treatment 
Giscontinued (see WARNINGS) Physioans should anticipate that concomitant 
Medicabons may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habityol systems beyond 3 months by patients who stop smoking 
Should be discouraged because tne chrome consumption of nicotine by any route 
can be harmful and addicting 

Reactions: \1 3 6-week. open-label dermal irritation and sensitization 
‘Study of Habitrol systems, 22 of 220 patents exhibited detinite erythema at 24 
hours afler application Upon rechallenge. 3 patents extebited mild-to-moderate 
contact allergy. Pabents weth contact sensitization should be cautioned that a ser- 
‘gus reaction could occur trom exposure to other micotine-containing products ot 
ssnoking In the etfecacy tals. erythema totlowing system removal was typically 
‘seen in about 17% of patients. some edema in 4%, and dropouts due 0 skin reac:- 
thos occurred in 6% of pabents, 

Patents should be instructed to promptly discontinue the Habitrol treatment 
and contact their physicians it they expenence severe oF persistent local skin reac- 
tions at the site ol application (¢ 9 . severe erythema, pruritus of edema) or a gen- 
eralized shan reaction (€ 9. utticaria, hives, oF generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: Habvi'0! systems ave usually well tolerated by patients with normal 
skin, bud may be innitating tor patents with some shin disorders (atopic OF eczema - 
tous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascutar or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |v: (+5 () (scone 
replacement in pabents with certain cardiovascular and peripheral vascular ds 
tases should be weighed against Ihe benefits of including mcoline replacement in 
a:smoking cessation program for them. Specitically. patients with coronary heart 
disease (history of myocardial intarchon and/or angina pectoris), senous cardiac 
arhythmaas. oF vasospastic deseases (Buerger’s desease, Prinzmetal s variant angi - 
na) should be caretully screened and evaluated belore recotine replacement is pre 
scribed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Habitrol treatment was 
reported occasionally If serious canhovascular symptoms occur with Habitrot 
‘reatment, it should be discontinued 

Habitrol trealment should generally not be used in patients during the immedi - 
a past-myocardial intarchon penod. patents with senous arrythenias, and 
pabents with severe of worsening angina pectons 
Renal or Hepatic Insutticiency: ‘Ye pharmacokinetics of nicotine have not 
been studied in the elderly of in patents with renal or hepatic impairment 
However, given that mootine 1s extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance «s dependent on liver Diood flow, some influence of hepatic impairment 
on drug lunetics (reduced clearance) should be antiopated. Only severe renat 
impairment would be expected to affect the clearance of nicotine or its metabolites 
from he circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: }4ab\\/0! treatment stould be used with caution in 
patients with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma of insulin- dependent dia- 
betes since nicotine Causes the release of catecholamines by the adrenal medul- 


la 

Paptic Ulcer Disease: Nicolire nays healing in peptic ulcer disease, meretore 
Habstrol treatment stiould be used with caution in patents with active peptic ulokes 
and only when the benefits of including nicole replacement in a smoking cessa- 
ton program outwengh the risks 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nicotine conshtules a (Sk tactor tor development 
cof malignant hypertension in pahents with accelerated hypertension, therefore, 
Habstro! treatment should be used wih caution in these patients and only when the 
benefits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessabon program Out - 


A patent iestructon sheet is included in the package of Habitro! systems dis - 
pensed to the pabent. R contains important information and instructions on how 10 
use and dispose of Habitrol systems properly. Pahents should be encouraged to 
‘ask queshors ol the physician and phanmacsst 

Patients must be advised lo keep Doth used and unused systems out of the reach of 


cheldren and pets 

Drug Interactions 

Smoking cessation, wth or without nicotine replacement, may alter Ihe pharma - 

cominetics of certain concomitant medscabons 

May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 

Acetamenophen. catterne. Desnduction of hepatic 

imipramine, oxazepam. enzymes on smoking 

pentazocine, propranolol. Cessation 

theophylline 

insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smolung cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in crculating 

(e.g. prarosin, labetalof) catecholamines with 
smoking cessahion 

May Require an Increase In 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking  Pessible Mechanism 

Adrenergic agonists Decrease in circulating 

{eg.. isoproterenol catecholamines wilh) 

phenylephrine) smolung cessation 

Mutagenesis, Impairment ot Fertility 


Carcinogenesis, 
Nicotine tsell does nol appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory anwenals. However. 
nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of lumors in the cheek pouch 
5 of hamsters and torestomach of F344 rats. respectively, when given in combina 
tion wih tumor-initiators. One study. which could not be replicated, suggested thal 
colinine, the primary metabolite of nicotine, may cause lymphorelicula sarcoma 
he large intestine mn rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagenic in the Ames Saimonelta 
Jest. Nicotine induced reparable DNA damage in an £ coli lest system. Nicotine 
was shown to be genotonic in a test system using Cranese hamster ovary ceils. In 
‘rats and rabbits, implantation can be Gelayed or inhibited by reduchon in DNA syr- 
thesis that appears lo be caused by nicotine. Studhes Nave shown a decrease in litter 
Size in rats neated with nicotine during gestabon 

Category D (see WARNINGS) 

The harmful ellects of cigarette smoking on maternal and letal health are clearly 
established. These include low birth weight, an increased risk of spontaneous 
@ortion, and increased perinatal mortality. The specific effects of Habitrol treat - 
mest on letal development are unknown Therefore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to atlempt cessation using educational and behaworal mervenbors 
detore using pharmacological approaches 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement therapy has been reported, 
as wih smoking. nicotine as a contributing tactor cannot be excluded 

Habdrol treatment should be used during pregrancy only Me likelihood of 
Smoking cessation justifies the potential risk ot use of nucotine replacement by the 
patient, who may continue lo smoke 


Teratogenicity ; 
Animal Studies: Nicole wes shown to produce skeletal abnormalities in the of 
pring of mice when given doses toxic to the dams (25 ma/kp/tday IP of SC) 
Maman Studies: Nicotine tertogencly has not been studied in humans except 
aS. a component of cigarette smoke (each cigaretle smoked Gelrvers about 1 mg of 
nicotine). It has not been possible to conclude whether cigarefie smoking is teralo- 
Othe tects 

Effects 
Animal Studies: \ nicotine bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) 1o pregnant rhesus mon 
keys caused acidosis, hypercarbia. and hypotension (leta! and maternal con- 
centrations were about 20 times those achueved after smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
minutes) Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after 
intravenous injection of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ing | cigarette every 20 seconds tor 5 minutes) Uterine blood flow was 
reduced about 30% alter infusion of 0.1 mg/kg/mn nicotine for 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute lor 20 minutes) 
Haman Experience: (j,vete smoking during pregmancy  essonated with an 
increased risk of spontaneous abortion, low-birth-weght infants and perinatal mor- 
tality. Nicotine and carbon moncuode are considered the most larly mediators of 
these outcomes. The effects of cigarette smoking on fetal cardiovascular parameters 
have been stucked near term Cigareties creased let aoric blood thow and heart 
‘aie, and decreased uterine blood low and fetal breathing movements. Habetrot 
treatment has not been studked in pregnant humans 
Labor and Delivery 
Habitrol systems are not recomenended to be left cn during labor and delivery. The 
effects of nicotine on the mother or the fetus during labor are unknown 
Mursing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Habitro! therapy 1s adminestered 10 
fursing women The safety of Habitrol treatment in nursing intants has not 
been examined. Nicotine passes realy into breast milk, the milk-to-plasma 
ratio averages 2.9. Nicotine is adsorbed orally An infant has the ability to 
cheat nicotine by hepati. first-pass clearance. however, the efficiency of 
temoval is probably lowes! at birth. The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected to be lower with Habitrol treatment when used as durected than 
with cigarette smoking. as maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement. The risk of exposure of the 
intant to nicotine from Habitro! sysiems should be weighed against the 
fisks associated with the infant's exposure 10 nicotine trom continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
breast milk with other components of tobacco smoke) and from Habitrol 
systems alone or in combination with continued smoking 
Pediatric Use 
Habilro! systems are not recommendid for use in chuldren because the safety and 
efectiveness of Habitro! treatment in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evalualed 
Geriatric Use 
Forty-eight patients over the age of 6D participated in clinical tris of Habdrol thes - 
apy. Habérol therapy appeared to be 2s effective in this age group a5 mn younger 


ssnokers, 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment ol adverse events in the 792 pahients who participated in controlled 
Clinical triats és complicated by Ihe occurrence of Gi and CNS effects of mcotine 
withdrawal 25 well a5 nicotine excess. The actual incidences of both are contound - 
0 by concurtent smotong by many of the patients. In the trials, when reporting 
adverse events, the investigators did not attempt to entity Ihe cause of the symp - 


tom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event assocated with topscal recotine is a short-lived 
erythema, pruntus. of burning al the application site, which was seen al least once 





in 35% of patients on Hatelro! treatment in the clinical trials. Locat erythema after 
system removal was noted at leas! once in 17% of patients and local edema in 4%, 
Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact 
sensitization) occutred in 2% of patients on Habitrol treatment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 

Probably Causalty Related 

The following adverse events were reported more ben.ertly 1 Habibol reales pabents 
than in placebo-treated patients or exhibited a dose response in Cinucal Inats 
Digestive system - Diarrhea”. dyspepsia” 

MouthyTooth disorders - Dry mouth 

Nervous system - Abnormal dreamst . somnolence? 
Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients, 

{Reported in 1% to 3% of patients. 

Unmarked i reported in < 1% of patents 

Causal Retationship Unknown 

Adverse everits reported in Habitrol- and placebo-treated patients at about the 
same frequency in clinical Wia's are tested below The clinecal significance of the 
associahon between Habérol trealment and these events iS unknown, but hey are 
teported as alerting information for the clnican 
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DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Habdirol systems afe likely 10 Mave 2 low abuse potential based on differences between 
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to abuse. much slower absorption. much smaller fuctuadons in blood levels. lower 
Dlood levels of nicotine, and less frequent use (i.e. cane daily) 

Dependence on nicotine polacriex chewing gum replacement Inerapy has been 
reported. Such dependence might also occur trom transleence fo Habitrol systems 
of tobacco-based nicotine dependence. The use of the system Deyond 3 months 
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To minimge the risk of dependence. pabients should be encouraged to withdraw 
gradually trom Hatytrol weatment after 4 to 8 weeks of usage Recommended dose 
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ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 
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At the Games, almost anyone can be- 
come a global celebrity. Here are a few 
American contenders / py pAvip £. THIGPEN 


THE TRUCKER 
WORE TIGHTS 


F or years, the barmaid 
served drinks in a Dela- 
ware pub, putting away her 
tips. The trucker repaved as- 
phalt highways in New Jersey. 
Not exactly the easiest ways to 
cover the expenses of a world- 
class figure-skating pair, but 
for Calla Urbanski (the wait- 
ress) and Rocky Marval (the 
trucker), those jobs paved the 
path to Albertville. Urbanski, 
30, and Marval, 26, had both 
skated competitively for a de- 
cade without ever notching a 
major victory. Two years ago, 
they dropped longtime part- 
ners and teamed up with each 
other for one last shot at the 
Olympics. It clicked: their er- 
ratic skating began rising to 
the sublime. In January they 
won the U.S. Figure Skating 
Championship with a smartly 
choreographed performance 
that showed off the pair's 
magnetism, technique and 
giddy élan. The crowd loved 
it. “I guess people aren't used 
to truck drivers wearing 
tights,” says Marval. The 
judges loved it too: the win 
clinched an Olympic spot for 
the duo. r 





THE DYNAMIC 
RECOVERY DUO 


omeback stories in the 

Olympics crop up as of- 
ten as TV commercials, but 
few athletes have come from 
as far behind as two Ameri- 
can speed skaters. Early last 
year, three-time Olympian 
Mary Docter (near left), 30, 
checked herself into a clinic 
for substance abuse. She now 
concedes that her use of alco- 
hol, marijuana and cocaine 
was partly responsible for her 
poor finish in the 1988 
Games. When Docter quali- 
fied in December for the 
1,500-m, 3,000-m and 5,000- 
m events, it was a double-bar- 
reled victory. Says she: “I've 
stayed straight.” 

Just last June, while train- 
ing for her first Olympics, Mi- 
chelle Kline, 23, was the most 
seriously injured of four U.S, 
speed skaters when the Jeep 
they were riding in skidded 
into a light pole. She spent 12 
days in intensive care, immo- 


bilized by five cracked ribs and a punctured lung. Going to the 
Games, said the experts, was clearly not an option. “I just won- 
dered if I'd ever feel normal again,” recalls Kline. But the next six 
weeks brought her first halting steps, and two weeks later she be- 
gan intensive weight lifting and aerobic training. Six months 
more and she was up to her earlier form as the two-time overall 
U.S. women’s champion. Kline is the only American to have won 
an Olympic slot in five different speed-skating events. a 


JUST DON'T CALL HIM ALVA 


F or a great downhill racer, there’s no holding back, but AJ Kitt 
also knows that one secret of success is not to peak too early. 
So far, the 23-year-old American is right on schedule. Two years 
ago, he finished fourth in a World Cup downhill, earning a repu- 
tation as a comer. This season he bagged a World Cup downhill 
victory at Val d'Isére, the first world-class win by an American 
male since Bill Johnson struck Olympic gold in 1984. Kitt was 
serving notice that he had arrived—just in time, if all goes ac- 
cording to plan, to max out next week on the slopes near Val d’Is- 


ére for an Olympic med- 
al. (The A in AJ stands 
for Alva, which the racer 
despises; the J signifies 
nothing but goes well 
with A.) After skiing on 
the new Olympic down- 
hill run last month at 
Val d'Isére, Kitt com- 
plained that its twisty 
course might disrupt his 
timing. But his resolve is 
unshaken. “I don’t let 
anything get in my way,” 


he says. And now it’s 
time to hold nothing 
back. ae 
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A WUNDERKIND ON 
THE WILD SLED 


L ess imaginative people 
might have urged him to 
dedicate his talents to basket- 
ball or football. But at 14, 
Robert Pipkins was already 
enamored of gymnastics and 
swimming. That was uncom- 
mon enough for a New York 
City youth, but after his 
mother brought home a flyer 
about tryouts for the junior 
national luge team, Pipkins 
decided to travel to Lake 
Placid and give it a try. He 
immediately loved the luge 
for the “exciting and risky” 
way the tiny sled carries one 
man at high speed. In Janu- 
ary, after only three months 
of top-level training, Pipkins, 
18, became a member of the 
U.S. Olympic luge team. Two 
wecks later, he slid to the ju- 
nior world championship in 
Sapporo, Japan. An engi- 
neering major at Drexel Uni- 
versity, Pipkins is the first 
black ever to compete on the 
international luge circuit, a 
fact he appreciates but does 
not dwell on. “It just means 
people of any race can do any 
sport,” he says. He is more 
interested in becoming the 
first American to win a luge 
medal. 2 

















Telling tradition to take a flying 
leap, today’s winter athletes 

are embracing new styles and 
innovative gear 




















SKI JUMPING 
FLYING INA V FORMATION 
E veryone laughed and cringed during the Calga- 
ry Games when Britain’s “Eddie the Eagle” 
Edwards jumped with his skis in a V configura- 
tion—among other odd angles. His unpolished 
“style” was in stark contrast to the controlled flights 
of other jumpers, who kept their skis tightly paral- 
lel. Edwards finished dead last, but he may have 
been on to something. This year some of the best 
| jumpers on the hills at Courchevel will be flying 
with their skis forming an ungainly but aerodynamic 
V shape. As innovator Jan Boklov, a Swede, has 
demonstrated, jumping in this manner improves lift 
and can lengthen jumps 16 to 23 ft. But “the land- 
ings are tougher,” says French jumper Steeve 
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Delaup. “You lose more control.” He favors the | 
traditional style. 

The judges who grade the form of a jump still 
mark down the V flyers, but not as severely as in the 
past. A master who makes the new technique appear 
almost graceful is Toni Nieminen, the 16-year-old 
Finn favored for gold on both the normal and large 
hills. He will be challenged by a trio of V-jumping 
Austrians. The cult figure Edwards, however, won't 
be flapping at Albertville; he was left off the British 
team, a move he attributes to “politics.” s 


BOBSLED 
EQUALIZED HEAT 


he bobsled competitions in the last four Olym- 

pic Games were mostly free of suspense. 
That’s because the sleds, not the athletes, were the 
stars. Designed with the help of wind-tunnel testing 
and built of advanced composite materials, the 
sometimes secretly developed high-tech sleds en- 
abled some teams to achieve a consistent advantage 
of a few crucial hundredths of a second, “If one per- 
son has a Ferrari and another has a Fiat, the Ferrari 
will win,” says Ermanno Gardella, secretary of the | 
International Bobsled Federation. “But if both 
have Volkswagens, the best driver will win.” 

The federation is making sure that everyone will 
be driving a Volkswagen when the competition 
opens at La Plagne. It will be a very hot model to be 
sure, but new, strict standards have been set for sled 
dimensions, materials and design. Only slight room 
is left for the fine-tuning of aerodynamics. The 
Americans, who have won no medals since 1956, 





| hope to have a tiny advantage with sleds created for 


them by a sculptor who used to design autos. But 
success this time depends mostly on the person in 
the driver's seat. Among the best: Germany’s Ru- 
dolf Lochner and Switzerland’s Gustav Weder. = 


BEAUTY AND THE BUMPS 


MOGULS | 


peed, not style, is what counts in most Alpine 
contests. But for a new medal event, moguls ski- 
ing, competitors must show plenty of creativity and 
flair as they snake their way down a 920-ft. course 








bristling with hip-deep moguls, also known as the 
| Bumps. Judges choose a winner based on a skier’s 
| speed and the quality and technique of the competi- 
tor’s aerials and turns. The debut of moguls skiing 
at Albertville is likely to ignite an instantaneous 
star: Donna Weinbrecht of New Jersey. A two-time 
World Cup moguls champion, Weinbrecht, 26, is 
heavily favored to capture the gold. Weinbrecht 
learned to ski on family vacations in Vermont and 
by age 10 had managed most of the expert slopes. 
That is when she decided she liked straying off the 
groomed trails and onto the rougher, steep stuff: 
moguls presented an extra challenge. “I started ski- 
ing bumps and I had fun,” says Weinbrecht. “I felt a 
freedom of expression.” Her teammate and train- 
ing partner, Nelson Carmichael of Colorado, is ex- 
pected to win a gold medal in the men’s division. 
Two other types of free-style skiing, ballet and 
aerials, will be demonstration events this year and 
probably medal categories in 1994, s 


SPEED SKIING 


DRAG RACING ON SNOW 
ity the mothers of Olympic speed skiers, who 


| Splice rest as easily as those whose children 
took up curling. The heart-pounding Alpine 
sport—to be introduced at the Games this year as a 
demonstration event—is skiing’s equivalent of drag 
racing: no turns, no brakes, Gleaming in aerody- 
namic suits and Darth Vader-like helmets, the ski- 
ers rocket down a steep, hard-packed 1.08-mile 
course at 120 m.p.h. or more. 

To reduce wind resistance, racers tuck into a 
fetal-like position, their noses a mere foot from the 
ground. They don’t even breathe during the 13-to- 
15-sec. run, since doing so would relax their mus- 
cles. “It is a fight against air, which feels more like 
concrete at that speed,” says French speedster 
Nicolas Bollon. Officially recognized by the Inter- 


national Ski Federation only in 1988, the sport has | 


had an understandably hard time shaking its kami- 
kaze reputation. Still, aficionados contend that it is 
reasonably sane and safe, at least relatively speak- 
ing. France’s Michaél Priifer, the world’s fastest ski- 
er, blanches at the thought of pastimes like sient 
jumping. “Too dangerous,” he declares. 
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Finnish BOY WONDER 
TONI NIEMINEN, FAR 
LEFT, FLIES SCISSOR 
STYLE. THE NEW 
BOBSLEDS, LIKE THIS 
FOUR-MAN VEHICLE 
FOR THE U.S. TEAM, 
WERE DESIGNED TO 
GIVE ALL ATHLETES AN 
EVEN CHANCE. IN 
MOGUL SKIING, DONNA 
WEINBRECHT OF NEW 
JERSEY IS FAVORED TO 
DELIVER THE MOST 
THRILLING PERFOR- 
MANCE. THE FASTEST 
MAN ON SKIS IS 
FRANCE’S MICHAEL 
PRUFER, STAR OF A 
DEMONSTRATION 
EVENT. 














SATURDAY 
OPENING CEREMONY 


WINTER OLYMPICS 















HOCKEY: Unified Team | 


vs. Switzerland 
Invariably moving pomp 
and pageantry, this time 
Savoie-style. @ The 
former Soviet Union’s 
Unified Team, though 
young and minus many 


stars who have defected : 


to the N.H.L., has the 
talent to reach the 
finals. 


SUNDAY 


SKI JUMPING: 

normal hill 

SPEED SKATING: 
women's 3,000 m 
ALPINE SKIING: 

men’s downhill 
FIGURE SKATING: 
pairs’ short program 
Finland's soaring 16- 
year-old Toni Nieminen 
aims to become the 
youngest-ever gold- 
medal jumper. @ On the 
treacherous downhill 
course, the Swiss have a 


; 
i 
: 
i 
: 
i 





around best. @ If anyone 
beats America’s Bonnie 
Blair at 500 m, it’s an 
upset. @ Luger Georg 
Hackl of Germany tries 


to upgrade his Calgary 
silver to a gold, 


li 


TUESDAY 


ALPINE SKIING: men’s 
combined (slalom) 
FIGURE SKATING: 
pairs’ long program 
Most likely a night of 
nostalgic glory for the 
former Soviets. Pairs 
world champions 
Natalia Mishkutienok 
and Artur Dmitriev are 
expected to strike gold. 


WEDNESDAY 


ALPINE SKIING: 
women’s combined 
(downhill) 

SPEED SKATING: 
women’s 1,500 m 
HOCKEY: Canada vs. 
Norway 

She isn’t always smooth, 
but watch Austria’s 
Petra Kronberger waltz 
down the course.@ Ger- 
man speed skater Gun- 
da Niemann might take 
home three medals. 
Superstar bruiser Eric 
Lindros tries to lead 
Canada to its first hock- 
ey gold in 40 years. 


THURSDAY 


a senveasaseseececanescessen: 


aetasenseceneesponsesousesco sess 


ers inthe U.S. and parts of Canada, beginning with 
a two-hour preview at 8 p.m. EsT on Feb. 6. Canadi- 


Questions abound in the 
men’s figure skating. 
Has the favorite, Kurt 
Browning of Canada, 
overcome his back 
woes? Does America’s 
Christopher Bowman 
have the discipline? 

@ Norwegian skater 
Johann Olay Koss can 
go the distance. 
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FRIDAY 


FIGURE SKATING: ice 
dancing compulsories 
SPEED SKATING: 
women’s 1,000 m 

SKI JUMPING: 

team event 

HOCKEY: Canada vs. 
Czechoslovakia 
Skaters from the Uni- 
fied Team should shine 
in the most traditional 
segment of ice dancing; 
watch for France’s 
Duchesnays to emerge 
later. @ Bonnie Blair is 
likely to sprint to anoth- 
er gold. @ Watch the V- 
jumpers of Team Aus- 
tria glide to victory. 
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SATURDAY 


ALPINE SKIING: 
women's downhill 
SPEED SKATING: 
men’s 500m 

FIGURE SKATING: 
men’s long program 
Germany's Katja 
Scizinger is the top 
downhiller this season, 
but Kronberger may 
strike again. @ Ameri- 
can speed skater Dan 
Jansen, who fell twice in 
Calgary, is in peak form. 
@ The men’s figure- 
skating questions are 
answered. 


asecaneseresonenes: 


Fine Tuning 


cBs will broadcast 116 hours of the Games to view- 


an viewers will get 175 hours of csc broadcasts. The 
TNT cable network will show five hours of events on 
weekday afternoons. / By LAWRENCE MONDI 
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SUNDAY 


ALPINE SKIING: 
men’s super-G 


SKI JUMPING: large hill 


BOBSLED: two-man 
HOCKEY: Canada vs. 
Un ified Team 
Luxembourg’s Mare 
Girardelli has captured 
virtually every skiing 
honor except an 
Olympic medal. Now’s 
his chance. @ Nieminen 
flies from the big hill. 
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MONDAY 


ALPINE SKIING: 
women’s super-G 

ICE DANCING: 

long program 

French skier Carole 
Merle can win one for 
the home team. @ The 
daring Duchesnays 
debut their West Side 
Story. The crowd will go 


wild, butwill the judges? | 
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TUESDAY 
ALPINE SKIING: 

men’s giant slalo! 
HOCKEY: quarterfinals 
The thrashing, slashing 
Alberto (“la Bomba”) 
Tomba hopes to 
become the first male 
skier to win gold in two 
straight Games. 
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WEDNESDAY 


taste of delights to 
come. @ Savvy Swiss vet- 
eran Vreni Schneider 
took both slalom golds 
in Calgary. She can do it 
this time too. 
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THURSDAY 


ALPINE SKIING: 
women’s slalom 
SPEED SKATING: 
men’s 10,000 m 
Schneider's day again. 
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FRIDAY 


FIGURE SKATING: 
women’s long program 
HOCKEY: semifinals 
Nothing is predictable 
here, except superb 
skating. It’s Japan’s 
Midori Ito vs. Ameri- 
cans Kristi Yamaguchi, 
Nancy Kerrigan and 
Tonya Harding. 
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SATURDAY 
HOCKEY: 
bronze-medal game 
SPEED SKIING: finals 
ALPINE SKIING: 
men’s slalom 
BOBSLED: four-man 
Speed skiers whiz by a 
blistering pace. @ The 
Swiss and Germans bob 
for supremacy. 
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SUNDAY 


HOCKEY: 

gold-medal game 
CLOSING 
Puck-slapping at its 
best. Au revoir from 
the soaring Savoie. 
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NTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA 929. THE FIRST LUXURY SEDAN THAT 

DOESN’T DEPEND ENTIRELY ON LUXURY TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD. 

Why should the rewards of owning a fine automobile be restricted to the purely physical? It was 
this unconventional thinking that ultimately led to the new Mazda 929. 20.A luxury sedan conceived 
not by corporate committee but by a fine artist. Resulting in aesthetics that may strike a somewhat 
deeper chord in you than cars normally do. 2a Of course, you can also savor 


the smooth acceleration of its DOHC 24-valve V6 engine, the security of 





standard dual air bags and leather-trimmed upholstery.* 6. After all, if the new Mazda 929 didnt offer 


the prerequisites of uncommon comfort and 
















performance, it not only wouldnt be a luxury 


sedan. It wouldnt be a Mazda. 


THE MAZDA 929 


Dual air bags standard. ABS. 3.0L, 24-valve V6 engine. 
Multi-link suspension. Available leather-trimmed 
upholstery. First car with available solar-powered 
ventilation system. 36-month/50,000-mile limited 

warranty. No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for details. For a free brochure on the 


new 929 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000 


. Tat 


Seats upholstere ther excep ion side panels and other minor areas. 
© 1991 Mazda Motor of America, Inc. 


IT JUST FEELS RIGHT’ 
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1992 WINTER OLYMPICS 






By Pico lyer 


Coming In from the Col 


Now that the Games no longer stand as a contest 
between political systems, they symbolize more personal battles 


uddenly the confrontation’s 

over. The two great rivals of the 

postwar era—America and the 
Soviet Union—are more or less 
friends. East and West Germany are 
one. Even North and South Korea 
have signed a treaty of reconciliation. 
Yes, much of the world remains as 
fractious as ever: the Khmer Rouge 
has followed Prince Sihanouk back to 
the haunted palaces of Cambodia, and 
Iraq occupies the place on the blacklist 
formerly reserved for its archenemy 
Iran. But in a world where even South 
Africa is again part of the Olympic 
family, it may seem that the Olympic 
Games of 1992 are the first Games for 
a while that many are not regarding as 
the last. 

It is tempting, then, to call the 
coming Olympics the first post—cold 
war Games. For two decades at least, 
the superpowers in particular—the 
main players in the East-West strug- 
gle—have looked on the Olympics as a 
way to show off their systems to the world: an extension of 
war by other means. Off the field, this led to constant bobbing 
and feinting before and during the 1980 and ’84 Games in 
Moscow and Los Angeles. On the field, it meant the contest 
between nations became a competition between systems: the 
East Bloc called upon the efficiency and single-mindedness 
of its cradle-to-grave training programs; the West countered 
with the fruits of affluence and freedom. The Olympics were 
the one battleground on which the two enemies could meet 
and have it out. And the highlights of these Games, for many, 
have been the Soviet Union's stunning, last-second defeat of 
the U.S. basketball team in 1972, and the victory of a ragtag 
collection of American collegians over the mighty Soviet 
hockey machine in 1980. 

The last Winter Games too provided a perfect illustration 
of the struggle: Katarina Witt, the self-styled “worker's hero” 
from Karl-Marx-Stadt in East Germany, vs. Debi Thomas, 
the all-American Stanford premed student. In the left corner, 
a communist figure skater who lived like a princess and had 
been trained since infancy to go for gold; in the right, a deter- 
mined young black woman who had overcome hardship to 
chase her dream. In the middle, the opera both chose as ac- 
companiment was Bizet’s tale of the working-class heroine, 
Carmen. Who could not see their rivalry as a war of the 
worlds—especially in a sport where medals are decided by 
judges and where whispers persisted that East Bloc judges fa- 
vored East Bloc athletes and Western judges Western? In the 
end, though, as soon as the champions took the ice, all such 
issues became irrelevant; what held the world spellbound was 
an age-old contest of coquetry against industry, art against 
craft, style, in a sense, against sincerity. 








The Winter Games, in any case, 
have always been the Cinderella 
Games, the odd Games out; a poor sis- 
ter, it sometimes seems, to the sun- 
splashed dazzle of the Summer Games, 
Barcelona this year has Gaudi, Mir6, 
Isozaki; Albertville has mostly an indus- 
trial town that sounds as if it were 
named after the Crown Prince of Mo- 
naco (a member of the Monegasque 
bobsled team). The Winter Games are 
chill, Nordic, taciturn—redolent of Ing- 
mar Bergman and dark Decembers. In- 
stead of sprints and dives, they offer 
double Axels (not what you find on the 
bottom of your Peugeot) and luges 
(which one American Congressman 
took to be something to eat). 

The Winter Games are to that ex- 
tent the eccentrics’ Games, where 
athletes jump when they skate, and 
skate when they ski, and ski when 
they jump. Apart from the epochal 
Witt-Thomas confrontation in Calga- 
ry in 1988, what many people remem- 
ber about recent Games are the Jamaican bobsled team, the 
skier from Senegal, the Taiwanese brothers who formed a 
bobsled crew and a 24-year-old English plasterer who put on 
his uniform and became “Eddie the Eagle” Edwards, an al- 
most world-class ski jumper. This year the captain of the 
U.S. curling team is 55, and his teammates are his son, his 
brother-in-law and his brother-in-law’s son. The Winter 
Games are for anomalies and curiosities: children every- 
where dream of running faster, jumping higher and swim- 
ming better than their friends. But of shooting down an icy 
slope at 70 m.p.h. on their backs? Or skiing as fast as they 
can around some loops, then stopping and shooting at a tar- 
get while lying on the ground? Or curling? 

That is the abiding charm of the Olympics: in an age of 
made-for-TV political campaigns and prepackaged beauty 
contests, they are almost the only universally watched events 
that seem decidedly unpredictable. And in that sense the 
Games have not changed at all. Yes, it is true that geopolitics 
has produced almost as many miracles as sports since the last 
time the world met under the five Olympic rings; a bipolar 
world is now multicultural. But John le Carré, the poet laure- 
ate of the cold war, has not seen fit to lay down his pen. He rec- 
ognizes, it seems, that the real cold war has always been inter- 
nal and that inside the heart the walls have not come down, 
and one side is still fighting the other. The opponents the ath- 
letes will face are the same as ever: the climate, the crowd, the 
knot in the stomach, Even the rule makers: one of the most ea- 
gerly awaited contests this year will pit France’s ice-dancing 
Duchesnays—hometown favorites—against the limiting regu- 
lations of their sport. But that, in a sense, is what the Olympics 
have always been about: not rules, really, but exceptions. a 
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Discover the Ultimate Experience 
in Great Music and.Great Sound... 


££ magical world of classical 
music is yours with Time-Life 
Music’s GREAT COMPOSERS dig- 
ital-sound collection. Each volume 
features the triumphant master- 
works of a single great composer— 
Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
and others. Every selection is a 
supreme example of the compos- 
er’s special genius, chosen to 
reflect the range and brilliance of 
his musical innovations. 

You'll experience magnificent 
performances by the most 
renowned musical artists of our 
time: soloists such as Martha 
Argerich and Vladimir Ashkenazy; 
conductors such as Leonard 
Bernstein and Herbert von Karajan; 
orchestras such as the Berlin and 
Vienna Philharmonic. 


Begin your classical journey with 
the astonishing music of Mozart. 
Mozart unleashed his passion for 
composing to virtually every form 
of music—concertos, sonatas, 
operas, symphonies, chamber 
music—and infused each with his 
genius. 

GREAT COMPOSERS: MOZART 
brings you a distinctive selection 
of the composer’s masterful works: 
the emotionally complex Marriage 
of Figaro, K. 492 and exquisitely 
melodic Eine kleine Nachtmusik, 
both brilliantly performed by the 
Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields under Sir Neville Marriner’s 
impeccable direction . . . the 
delightfully simple Piano Sonata 
No. 15 in C and the dreamlike 
Piano Concerto No. 21 in C, played 
by acclaimed pianist Mitsuko 
Uchida . . . and the melancholic ’ 
Symphony No. 40, juxtaposed with N 
the powerful and triumphant No. 


Here's what 

you'll get: 

@ State-of-the-art 
digital sound 

© 2 digitally encoded 
CDs or 2 digital 
chrome cassettes 

e Informative 
program notes 

e 10-day free audition 

e No minimum 
purchase 


41 (Jupiter), both in breathtak- Ree 

ing performances by the Vienna ee oa 

Philharmonic Orchestra, led by the Or call toll free: 

great Leonard Bernstein. 1-800-322-3412 
24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 







Satisfaction guaranteed! 







Audition MOZART for 10 days free! 

Keep MOZART for the special introductory price of $9.99 | (seo chase 
cassettes." Future albums will come, one about every other month, for th 
same 10-day free audition. Keep only the albums you want—at the regula 
low price of just $17.99 for two cassettes or $19.99 
for two CDs *. There's no minimum number 
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to buy and you may cancel at any time simply 


by notifying us. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
*Plus shipping and handling. 


FREE AUDITION 
CERTIFICATE 
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ec0ed 
COMPOSERS 


{_] YES! Please send me MOZART for a 10-day free 
audition. I will then receive future volumes 








according to terms stated in this ad 


Choose one. (If no preference is checked, 
we will sclect one for you.} 
[_] Two Cassettes $9.99 NBBX48 


[ ] Two Compact Discs $9.99 NCDQV9 


Please Print 
Name 


Address— 





City State Zip 


Mail to: GREAT COMPOSERS 
Te TIME-LIFE MUSIC 


P.O. Box C-32349 
music Richmond, VA 23261 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


All orders are subject to 
Available in U.S.A, only 
1990 TIME-LIFE MUSIC, IN« 
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approval 


Alittle girl 
shouldn't have to 
beg for food. 


But Nita must. 

Her frail mother, who spends all 
day in the marketplace peddling straw 
mats, can’t sell enough to feed Nita 
and her two younger brothers. 

For $21 a month through our spon- 
sorship program, you can help a child 
like Nita. For a destitute child, your 
generosity can mean health, an edu- 
cation — even life itself. 


Peseseseeeceeseee4 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T2N2, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


boy, girl, in 
Middle East, 
Greatest Need 


I wish to sponsor a 
Asia, () Latin America, 


Africa, © USA 


1 will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year ©, the 
first month Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 


I can’t sponsor, but will help $ — 


Please send me further information 


Check MasterCard [7 Vis 


é 


Am. Express 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 
US gifts are full tible 
finarvctal able on request 
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Books 





Double Agents in Exile 





UNTO THE SONS by Gay Talese; Knopf; 635) pages; $25 





By JOHN ELSON 





E very American family, scholars agree, 
originally came from somewhere else. 
No wonder that questing for one’s origins, 
personal or ethnic, has become a booming 
subgenre of the book biz. This sprawling, 
elegantly written example of the type is by 
a previous chronicler of the New York 
Times (The Kingdom and the Power) and 
the sexual revolution (Thy Neighbor's 
Wife). Unto the Sons is only marginally 
autobiographical; in larger measure it is 
the story of the great wave of Italian immi- 
gration that began around the turn of the 
century, as filtered through one family’s 
experience, and of the hardscrabble world 
the voyagers left behind. Call it Roots 
dipped in marinara sauce. 

Gay (né Gaetano) Talese was born 
and raised in Ocean City, N.J., a seaside 
resort founded by teetotaling Methodist 
ministers who sought a prim and sober al- 
ternative to glitzy Atlantic City nearby. 
Growing up “olive-skinned in a freckle- 
faced town,” young Gay felt himself an 
alien in Ocean City—the butt, at parochi- 
al school, of ethnic ‘slurs by 
Irish-American classmates 
whose brothers served with 
the American forces liberat- 
ing Italy during World War IL. 
He even felt somewhat of a 
foreigner in his own family. 
His father Joseph, a worka- 
holic tailor and dry cleaner, 
was strict, austerely religious, 
often remote; his cool, fastidi- 
ous mother Catherine froze at 
human touch, even when 
clutching hands were her own 
children’s. 


Talese in Manhattan and, 
below, with his parents and 
sister in Atlantic City, 1939 


From his father Talese learned that he 
had a proud and fascinating heritage, albe- 
it not untypical for a son of southern Italy. 
His surname derived from Telese—from a 
Greek word meaning “to initiate to mys- 
teries”—a town in Italy’s lower boot that 
had been partly destroyed by the Romans 
in 214 B.C. because its inhabitants were 
too friendly to Hannibal's Carthaginians. 
His family, however, was rooted in Maida, 

| 65 miles northeast of the Strait of Messina, 
which separates Sicily from the rest of Ita- 
ly. This is a craggy, nearly treeless country- 
side that has seen more than its share of 
history, good and bad. Maida was plun- 
dered frequently in pre-Christian times. 
The rebel slave Spartacus led his ragtag 
army through the area during his ill-fated 
battles with the legions of imperial Rome. 
The medieval German Emperor Freder- 
ick Il, surrounded by a retinue that includ- 
ed his harem, passed by en route to the 
Sixth Crusade. And older men in Maida 
still recalled the day Garibaldi and his 
Redshirts rode through the village, vowing 
to free the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
from lethargic Bourbon rule. 
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PLEASE GIVE GENEROUSLY. HE HAs AWIFE 
AND 186,234 CHILDREN IO EDUCATE. 


Willie B. is one of our most popular attractions. So much so that last year 


nearly 200,000 children came to study him 

rhat’s quite a handful and one of the reasons we'd appreciate your help 

Because, besides teaching children about animals, we also have some very 
ambitious and successful research and conservation programs 

Unfortunately, all these projects cost more than peanuts, and while we're 
growing every year, Zoo Atlanta is no longer government funded. It isa private, non- 
profit institution 


But with your assistance we can continue to play an important role in the 





Atlantacommunity and Willie B. can educate even more children 
For. more information about making your company a part of our mission 


) 


please contact Delona Kern, or Willie B. at 404-525-9936 


FRIENDS OF ZOOATLANTA 


800 Cherokee Avenue, S.I 
Atlanta, Georgia 30315 
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EVERY YEAR, A NURSE IN NEW YORK 
FINDS THE TIME TO CARE 
FOR OVER 76,000,000 PEOPLE 






A 
waiho just KeEeP® * 
ree wh JUS 


She works as 
an independent medical consultant. She 
lectures on a variety of clinical subjects 
to experienced nurses nationwide. She's 
even travelled abroad as an invited dele 
gate by China's medical association. 

So where does Jo Stecher—who's 
also a full-time nurse at a New York City 
hospital—get the energy to volunteer free 
time to City of Hope, a renowned medical 
and research center in California? 


From her heart. 

Because while Jo remains en- 
couraged by our increasing number 

of medical breakthroughs in the fight 
against cancer, she's alarmed by an- 
other growing number: over 76 million 
Americans will be diagnosed with 
cancer during their lifetime. 

So today, Jo serves as president 
of A Santé East: a City of Hope chap 
ter comprised exclusively of young 
professionals. 

Together, they host numerous 
fund-raising events and raise thou- 
sands of dollars. Donations that 

support our national medical center in Its 

care and treatment of cancer patients, and 
fund extensive research efforts to find cures 
for life-threatening diseases. 

More and more people are AA \ 

choosing to give us their time to 

help those whose time is running 

out. Please join them. Call 4 

Bian: . Citv 
ith everything in your busy f° 

schedule, it just may be the most ree ‘ 

rewarding commitment you make. Ope 





Without your help, there is no Hope. 


208 West 8th St 


Dept H. Los Angele 





Books 


Life in Maida could be oppressive, gov- 
erned as it was not only by absentee land 
lords and corrupt bureaucrats in distant 
Naples but also by unwritten codes, rituals 
and time-honored Italian 
peasants, Talese notes, are profoundly 
(and no doubt justifiably) pessimistic; at 
times of trouble, the people of Maida 
would turn for succor to a favorite saint, 


superstitions. 


Francis of Paola, whose decorated statue 
was paraded through the village on the 
shoulders of its men on great feast days. It 
is not surprising that some of Maida’s sons 
were tempted by the riches and freedom 
that exile offered, leaving behind their 
wives as Italy’s so-called white widows 
Sons tells of three 


M uch of Unto the 
men and their fate in promised 


lands: Talese’s father and his grandfather 
named who came to 
America, and a cousin, Antonio Cristiani, 
who found fame and fortune as a tailor in 
Paris. In different ways, all three were what 
the author “emotional double 
agents,” loyal to both their adopted and 
their native countries. Ironically, the elder 
laleses found work in a community that 
was almost as rigidly structured as Maida 
had been 


town, designed by an ec 


(also Gactano), 


calls 


Ambler, Pa., was a company 
entric entrepre- 
neurial physician to house employees of his 





prospering asbestos firm. Lowest of the 
low, Italians and blacks were located near- 
est the factory and its carcinogenic fumes 
Gaetano Talese spent a working lifetime in 
Ambler; Joseph, after 
caped to the bracing air of Ocean City 
Unto the Sons has some arid stretches 


a few months, es- 


of canned history and too many conversa 
tions—admittedly \ 
thor—that read like mediocre fiction. But 
there are also some wonderful set pieces, 


invented by the au 


including what may be the most delicious 
story about tailoring since The Emperor's 
New Clothes. When Joseph Talese was an 
apprentice in Maida, he accidentally cut a 
slit in the trouser leg of an Eastertide suit 
being made for a Mafia don. Disaster 
loomed: there was not enough material to 
craft new pants, and a disappointed “man 
of respect” might seek terrible revenge 

As siesta time approached, the tailor 
closed the shop and ordered his assistants 
to pray to St In due 
course came inspiration: the tailor cut an 
identical slit in the pristine trouser leg and 
sewed up both with an elaborate bird- 
shaped design. When the astonished matfi- 
oso tried on his new suit, the tailor ex 
plained that wing-tipped knees were the 
latest fashion in the great capitals of the 
world. As proof, he pointed to his assis 
tants: all wore trousers with the identical 
sewn design. The don left, happily in style 

Given such ingenuity, it is easily un- 
derstandable how the people of Maida 
braved misfortune, and survived. ] 


Francis of Paola 


Mortal Fools | 


DAUGHTERS OF ALBION 
by A.N. Wilson 
Viking; 287 pages; $21 


i n the past 15 years, Britain’s A.N. Wil- 
son has built a formidable reputation as 
a prolific man of letters—11 novels, three 
biographies, essays, journalism. He is bril 
liant, brisk, funny and morally exacting 
Daughters of Albion is the last volume of a 
trilogy produced, with the author’s char- 
acteristic vigor, a book a year 

One suspects that a considerable un- 
derstanding of the British intelligentsia is 
necessary for a true appreciation of these 
works. Just reading Iris Murdoch will not 
do. The story involves the Lampitt family, 


a large clan whose money springs from 


18th century alehouses. “They’re not real- 
a character observes, 
“they're the intellec 
tual aristocracy of 
England ... one of 
the best things this 


ly aristocrats,” 


country has ever 
produced.” 
Well, pity Eng- 


land. The Lampitts 
tend to be woolly left- 
ists cultivating small 
gardens of scholar- 
ship and politics and 
dandling hangers-on 
like Julian Ramsay, 
the diffident narrator of all three books. 
In the first, Jncline Our Hearts, Ramsay is a 
young man full of bright promise. In the 
second, A Bottle in the Smoke, reality, in 
the form of diminished hopes and a 
doomed marriage, sets in. By Daughters of 
Albion he is contemplating a book on 
guess who?—the Lampitts. 

Roiling these backwaters are two pow- 
erful, charismatic figures, Raphael Hunt 
er, an outright scoundrel, and Albion 
Pugh, who is more of a chronic liar and 
gifted fabulist. Both men are effortlessly 
successful with women: Ramsay loses his 
wife to Hunter and a beloved cousin to 
Pugh. He envies Pugh’s “capacity to myth- 
Ologise existence his charm and his 
whatever it was he had instead of genius.” 

It is a poignant confession of rue, and 
Ramsay would appear to be a classic sen- 
sitive narrator. But Wilson is up to some- 
thing more, which gives the book consid- 
erable strength. Near the end, Ramsay 
betrays his best friend to, of all people, 
Raphael Hunter, with 
quences. No one in the large cast escapes 
the author’s stern moral gaze. Ramsay is 
last seen scheming, probably bootlessly, to 
pursue the latest young woman to fall in 
love with Albion Pus By Martha Duffy 
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Anti-Lock Brakes 


THE OLDSMOBILE EIGHTY EIGHT ROYALE LS 
HAS THREE ELEMENTS TO BEAT THE ELEMENTS. 


We know that all your roads won't be sunny roads. Thats why, when we re-engineered 
the Eighty Eight” Royale” LS, we gave it the intelligence to overcome the elements of rain, 
snow, sleet and ice. #We call it Advanced Traction Engineering: Anti-lock brakes for 
more accurate stopping power; available traction control for slippery conditions; and the 
road-holding performance of front-wheel drive. In other words, the three elements to 
beat the elements. #We also give you the Oldsmobile Edge*” It's the most comprehen 
sive owner satisfaction program in the industry. With it, you have the confidence of 
knowing you'll be taken care of...rain or shine. Visit your Oldsmobile* dealer for a test 


drive or call 1-800-242-OLDS, Monday through Friday, 8 a.m.-7 p.m. EST 
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Dance 


Twyla’s Sexy New Twirls 





Back at the barre after five years, Tharp combines some 
energetic kicks with piquant commentary on modern life 


By MARTHA DUFFY 
A s the curtain rises, the star is standing 
at the barre, one foot waggling over 
the horizontal. The problem, she an- 
nounces, is how men and women might 
dance together since the twist tore them 
forever out of each other’s arms. “The 
twist,” she observes, “was an unforgiving 
movement” in which the body got stuck, 
first on one side, then on the other. A hi- 
larious demonstration proves the point. 

Twyla Tharp is back in more ways 
than one. Having stopped dancing at 45, 
she is performing again at 50. Having lost 
her company in the toils of the recession, 
she has organized a new pickup group, 
with some of the sleek dancers on loan 
from other troupes. And Tharp is also 
talking. Not quite an unprecedented situ- 
ation for this iconoclastic choreographer, 
but an unusual one. In Men's Piece, the 
highlight among four premieres, she tells 
what is on her mind about men and wom- 
en and the dance they must do through 
life together, illustrated by duets with Ke- 
vin O'Day. As the ballet progresses and 
athletic feats multiply, the narrator finds 
herself gasping, but her lung power never 
fails her. 

A couple of the ducts are silly fun: the 
postwaltz era of male dominance in 
dance (“Besides the obvious indignity of 
him dictating the moves, how the hell 
were you supposed to know what he 
would do next?”’) and a number with the 
wonderfully wry O’Day in crude drag, set 


DIVORCED. Liza Minnelli, 45, 
ping singer and actress; and Mark Gero, 
39, sculptor; after 12 years of marriage; no 
children; in New York City. 


showstop- 


SENTENCED. El Sayyid Nosair, 36, Arab 
immigrant acquitted of murdering Meir 
Kahane, founder of the Jewish Defense 
League; to 7 to 22 years in prison on 
weapons, coercion and assault charges; in 
New York City, Nosair was convicted in 
December of shooting two men after Ka 
hane was slain in 1990, but found not 
guilty of killing Kahane even though a wit- 
ness said Nosair brandished a gun right af- 
ter Kahane was shot. 


SENTENCED. Alan D. Fiers, retired chief of 
the c1A’s Central America task force; to 





Light fantastic: Tharp and O'Day in Men’s Piece 


to Tammy Wynette’s country-song-of- 
the-month, Stand By Your Man 

The work ends on a more serious note 
with an idea that seems close to Tharp. 
rhe last duet, she announces, is based on 
the principle of isometrics, “two equal 
forces from opposite directions ... that 
combats earthquakes and other slip- 


Milestones 


one year of probation and 100 hours of 
community service; for withholding infor- 
mation from Congress about the Iran 
contra arms deals; in Washington. Fiers 
implicated Clair George, retired C1A dep- 
uty director for operations, who was in- 
dicted last September on felony counts of 
obstruction and of lying to Congress and a 
federal grand jury. 


DIED. Clark Tippet, 37, « principal dancer 
with the American Ballet Theater; of 
AIDS; in Parsons, Kans. Tippet had roles 
in Antony Tudor’s Leaves Are Fading, 
Twyla Tharp’s Push Comes to Shove and in 
the 1977 film The Turning Point. 


DIED. Willie Dixon, 76, Chicago blues great 
whose songs were inspirations for dozens 
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page.” In the end she concludes, “If 
you’re speaking of love, you really must 
include the element of uncertainty—and 
perhaps it’s best approached as the art of 
constant maintenance.” That is sobering 
counsel for would-be participants in the 
sexual game, but it applies to cho- 
reographers as well. Tharp’s cur- 
rent troupe is mostly new to her 
work, and it is heartening to see 
them toss off her older pieces like 
Ocean’s Motion and Deuce Coupe 
with a brio that often does not sur- 
vive more routine revival efforts. 

More and more, however, 
rharp is attracted to classical 
pointe work. Three of her dancers, 
Robert LaFosse, Stacy Caddell and 
Allison Brown, are from New York 
City Ballet. On opening night they 
appeared in Octet, a stringent 
black-and-white ballet set to an Ed- 
gar Meyer score. That was followed 
by a larky grand pas classique per 
formed by Isabelle Guerin and Pat- 
rick Dupond, both visitors from the 
Paris Opera Ballet. Tharp says, 
“When I was a kid, toe dancing and 
toe shoes had a meaning in our cul- 
ture as a serious kind of art.” Per 
haps that is why she can’t help kid- 
ding ballet conventions. In her pas 
de deux the couple occasionally run 
out of steam or have to consult each 
other before hurling themselves 
into yet more flashy fouettés. 

After New York City, Tharp’s troupe 
will tour in Japan. Then comes a movie 
musical with James Brooks (Terms of En- 
dearment), What next for the choreogra- 
pher and her flock? Well, in addition to 
constant maintenance, there is also that 
element of uncertainty. Tharp seems to 
thrive on it. a 


IdOMS WHI 


of rock musicians; in Burbank, Calif. An 
accomplished singer and guitarist, Dixon 
was also the writer of Little Red Rooster 
and I'm Your Hoochie Coochie Man. His 
songs were sung by Elvis Presley, Jimi 
Hendrix and the Rolling Stones. 


DIED. José Ferrer, 8), suave stage, screen 
and television actor whose career spanned 
a half-century; in Coral Gables, Fla. Fer- 
rer, who was born in Puerto Rico, passed 
the entrance examination for Princeton 
University at 14. He went on to win an 
Academy Award for Best Actor for his 
role as the long-nosed romantic poet in 
1950's Cyrano de Bergerac. His later films 
include Moulin Rouge, The Caine Mutiny, 
Lawrence of Arabia, Ship of Fools, A Mid- 
summer Night's Sex Comedy and Dune. 
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CINEMA 


Motherhood Is a Drag 

Becky, the mom (Marisa Paredes) in HIGH HEELS, is a star of the 

Hispanic stage and screen. Rebecca, the daughter (Victoria 

Abril), is a sulky Cinderella who has always felt herself the ig- 
| nored victim of celebrity. As a child, she took the slights hard, 

switching uppers for downers in her stepfather’s medicine bot- 
tles, just prior to his demise. Now in her late 20s, Rebecca is still 
mom-crazy: she’s married to one of her mother’s old lovers and is 
having a fling with a drag queen who impersonates Becky. When 
Becky returns to Spain after years in Mexico, the lover-husband 
dies too. Welcome back to the 
loopy world of Pedro Almodovar. 
In this deadpan update of the old 
Lana Turner weepie Portrait in 
Black, the writer-director of Tie 
Me Up! Tie Me Down! tosses his 
usual salad of mad love, acrobatic 
sex and cross-dressing, and gar- 
nishes it with a chorus line in a 
women’s prison. High Heels ca- 
reers like a runaway circus train 
over the rickety trestle of melo- 
drama. Between giggles at the ab- 
surdity of it all, you're welcome to 
shudder. —R.C. 


CINEMA 
_AFun Feminist Goes to War 


Linda Voss (Melanie Griffith) is your typical late-model feminist 
heroine—brave, bright, spirited, sassy and clearly overqualified for 
her secretarial job. She is also—what else?—hopelessly in love 
with her boss, Ed Leland (Michael Douglas). At once distracted 
and self-absorbed, he can’t see why she wants a promotion, and 
he’s a little too casual about their love affair. On the first score he 
has a point: the job she aspires to is spying. In Berlin. During 
World War IL. Maybe she is a bit too spunky for her own good. But 
not for the good of SHINING THROUGH. She's a terrific character, 
and it’s a terrific idea to project her anachronistically back into the 
kind of improbable melodrama that made home-front life during 
the war so entertaining. Indeed, Linda borrows some of her best 
espionage tricks from the Holly- 
> wood thrillers to which she’s 
addicted. At a certain point, 
writer-director David Seltzer, 
finding himself with too many 
obligations to an overcomplicat- 
ed plot, forgets to keep up Lin- 
da’s perky, amusing spirits. But 
he’s a basically lively and know- 
ing guy, and, on balance, Shin- 
ing Through is a cheerfully sus- 
penseful entertainment. —R.S. 








TELEVISION 
Grievous Burden 


What’s the difference between a feature film and a TV movie? 
For this week’s lesson, compare the taut, engrossing 1990 theatri- 
cal film adapted from Scott Turow’s first novel, Presumed Inno 
cent, with the flabby, enervated miniseries ABC has made from his 
second, THE BURDEN OF PROOF (Feb. 9-10, 9 p.m. EST). To be 
sure, this later novel—about a prominent defense attorney who 
uncovers a web of shady dealings and family secrets after his 
wife’s suicide—is a more complex, less easily digested work. Still, 
it might have clicked if the convoluted plot had not sprawled 
over four padded hours. Or if the made-for-TV cast had been 
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better. Hector Elizondo 3 
plays the defense attorney in 3 
one monotonous key: prissy 
naiveté. Victoria Principal, 
Stefanie Powers and Mel 
Harris, randomly chosen 
from a bin marked Ex- 
PRIME-TIME STARS LOOK- 
ING FOR WORK, leave no im- 
pression whatsoever as the 
women in his life. The Bur- 
den of Proof is darker and more nuanced than most TV mov ies, 
but that doesn’t make sitting through it any easier to bear. —R.Z. 





THEATER 
Ritual and Realism 


From moonlit skirmishes between pioneers and Cherokee to 
daylight thievery by speculators and tame judges, from Civil War 
marauders to union-busting goon squads, from the last gasp of 
industrial fever to the fresh air of environmentalism—Robert 
Schenkkan’s THE KENTUCKY CYCLE, playing at the Mark Taper 
Forum in Los Angeles, aspires to no less than a history of the U.S., 
spanning two centuries in seven hours. If his view of the past is cru- 
el, his factual grounding is solid. But what makes the work so 
hauntingly memorable is a poctic impulse, not a prosaic one. He 
confines the action to the same few hundred acres of his ancestral 
Cumberlands, telling a nation’s 
story in terms of feelings for that 
patch of land among three fam- 
ilies intertwined by treachery 
and revenge. Warner Shook’s 
staging vividly mixes ritual and 
realism. While Schenkkan is far 
better at incident than charac- 
ter, Charles Hallahan and Tuck 
Milligan enact just the sort of 
rogues whom descendants go 
on talking about. The plays 
strive for mythic power—and 
attain it. — W.A.H. Il 


MUSIC 


Wrestling with Truth 


This devastating chronicle reminds you that no one in all of rock 
hangs tougher than LOU REED. There are all those metalheads and 
strutters, but they're poscurs up against the rage and uncertainty 
that infuse Reed’s new MAGIC AND LOSS (Sire/Warner Bros.). 
None of them have the dark courage to take on the themes Reed 
wrestles with here: waste, cancer, death. One of rock’s most un- 
yieldingly personal writers, Reed has taken to setting down, in mu- 
sic, what amounts to speculative autobiography. This record has the 
brutal immediacy of a diary kept by someone who cannot look away 
from the truth. Magic and Loss, largely inspired by the death last 
year of Reed’s friend, the su- 
perb songwriter Doc Pomus, 
uses spare instrumentation and 
simple language (“The same 
power that burned Hiroshima 
causing three-legged babies 
and death/ Shrunk to the size of 
a nickel/ to help him regain his 
breath”) to stare down mortal- 
ity and peek into the abyss. The 
title says it best. The subject is 
loss, but the music, dark and 
pitiless, is still ma J.C. 
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Law 


In Judgment of Iron Mike 


Mike Tyson’s dark past is on trial, and so is the popular 
suspicion of women who charge famous men with rape 





By RICHARD CORLISS 
| e looks straitjacketed in a dark 


suit. He seems caged in his chair 
in an Indianapolis courtroom as a de- 
mure 18-year-old from Rhode Is- 
land, a contestant in the Miss Black 
America Pageant last July, testifies 
that he raped her. But in his natural 
habitat, the boxing ring, Mike Tyson 
is a creature in implacable forward 
motion. He just keeps coming, and 
you go down. He cuts you like a buzz 
saw, crushes you like a tree falling on 
a sleepy squirrel. 

In a way, this Tyson, the Tyson 
of legend, is on trial here, as much 
for his behavior on the job as on the 
town. The heavyweight champ in ti- 
tle or spirit, Tyson is an imposing 
villain, for he seems beyond evil or 
humanity—soul-free. Look for the 
black heart beneath the black stare, 
and find the creepiest thing: noth- 
ing. Punishment without guilt. Af- 
ter a 1986 TKO of Jesse Ferguson, 
Tyson said matter-of-factly, “I tried 
to punch him and drive the bone of 
his nose back into his brain.” Nice 
analysis, Professor Death 

Purged of moral compunctions, 
Tyson is what scholars of the blood 
sport call a pure fighter. This is ata- 
vistic manhood, stripped of all weapons 
but fists, guile and will. A man-beast- 
machine: hunter, warrior, conqueror, 
terminator. Even lover. The other guy in 
the ring is Tyson’s partner—a_ heavy 
date—as well as an opponent; [ron Mike 
must find the man’s rhythms, whims, in- 
dulgences, weak spots. A fight with Tyson 
at his physical and emotional peak is like a 
brisk courtship that ends in slaughter. 

The question now facing !2 Indianap- 
olis jurors is this: What is a real Tyson 
courtship like? For a living—oh, and a lav 
ish one—Tyson hurts people. What does 
he do for fun? According to tabloid tabu- 
lations, he has been cited as a pincher, 
threatener and “serial buttocks fondler” 
of women. His ex-wife, actress Robin Gi- 
vens, accused him of brutality. His former 
friend, New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion chairman José Torres, said Tyson 
boasted of all-night sexual marathons with 
two dozen prostitutes. The popular take 
on Tyson is that he sees women as nothing 
more than trophies, punching bags, meat; 
that for him, romance is boxing with the 
gloves off. 








“Don't you love me now?": the ex-champ heads into court to 
fight rape charges from an 18-year-old 


Give Tyson a break for a second and 
hope he can make the distinction between 
life and sport, between what he is and 
what he does—what he has been trained, 
molded, programmed to achieve since he 
was a 13-year-old reform-school rehab 
project for fight manager Cus D'Amato. 
Tyson can’t be convicted for the role he 
plays or the work he chooses, And in the 
half of his life devoted to boxing, he has 
attracted mentors, sportswriters and, yes, 
Givens with evidence of softness, hints of 
heart: the odd fluty pitch of his voice, the 
stabs at elaborate rhetoric, even his love 
for pigeons—a fancy he shared with an- 
other damaged boxing hero, the Marlon 
Brando coulda-been contender in On the 
Waterfront. \t was Tyson’s mention of the 
pigeons that briefly beguiled Miss Rhode 
Island, she testified last week. 

When the tiny, very pretty freshman 
from Providence College took the stand, 
Tyson finally had to cede his searchlight 
spotlight to a co-star, At that moment the 
sense of the procedure finally shifted from 
a test of a celebrity’s mettle, or the dilem- 
ma of Tyson the legend vs. Tyson the man, 
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to a familiarly tragic story of men’s dan- 
gerous urges and women’s rightful fears. 

In a voice even more childlike than Ty- 
son’s, but with a rarely wavering poise, the 
accuser told of the boxer’s invitation to 
“go around and see Indianapolis”; of his 

abrupt change of mood in his hotel 
£ room, from chatting to rutting; of 
feeling “excruciating pain” as he 
“jammed” his fingers into her. “He 
was laughing, like it was a game.” 
She said he performed oral sex on 
her, and then “I was trying to get 
him to move so I could get away. 
He just said, ‘So we'll have a baby, 
and he jammed himself in.” Later, 
she testified, he withdrew and ejac- 
ulated. “I told you I wouldn’t come 
inside you,” she quoted Tyson as 
saying. “Don’t you love me now?” 

Any rape trial lacking conclu 
sive physical evidence can be re 
duced by the jury to a case of “he 
said, she said.” Since the presump- 
tion of innocence clings to the de- 
fendant and the burden of proof to 
the state, it’s tough to get a convic 
tion. But Tyson’s accuser is no Pa 
tricia Bowman fraying under cross- 
examination; she effectively 
flated the defense’s suggestion that 
because she removed her panty 
shield in the hotel bathroom, she 
was a ready and willing sexual par- 
ticipant. Nor has defense attorney 
Vincent Fuller, with his brusque 
questioning, proved himself the 
equal of Roy Black, William Ken- 
nedy Smith’s barrister. Finally, Ty- 
son is not expected to make many 
converts on the witness stand. If convicted 
on all counts, he could face 63 years of 
prison workouts. 

The trial promises more perplexities. 
The defense may argue that Tyson was 
unable to inflict the deep vaginal injuries 
that the prosecution claims because of the 
“modest proportions” of his penis. By tri- 
al’s end, all the contentious testimony may 
be reduced to a new twist on age-old gen- 
der imperatives. Either: a star thinks he 
can take anything he wants. Or: inside ev- 
ery good girl beats a groupie’s concupis- 
cent heart. 

lhe latter prejudice must animate the 
Tyson fans who cheer the fighter each day 
and have paid $100 for scalped tickets to 
the trial. Or perhaps they already forgive 
this Baryshnikov of boxing’s classical cho- 
reography if he did practice his art on a re- 
luctant opponent. Innocent or guilty, 
though, Tyson is more to be pitied than 
feared—not because he may lose his free- 
dom and his livelihood, but because he 
seems an exemplar of all those sad studs 
who are prisoners of manhood. —Reported 
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Making the 
Best ofa 
Bad Gene 


After discovering that she might fall 
prey to Huntington’s disease, 


NANCY WEXLER went on a far-flung 
quest to help others at risk 





By LEON JAROFF 





ancy Wexler was 22 when she got the grim news. Ar- 

riving home in Los Angeles after studying abroad on 

a Fulbright scholarship, she learned that her mother, 
then 53, had been found to have Huntington’s disease. 
Wexler was devastated. The genetic disorder, which afflicts 
30,000 Americans, had claimed the lives of her three uncles 
and her maternal grandfather, and she was only too well 
aware of what lay ahead for her mother: mental deteriora- 
tion, uncontrollable movements in all parts of the body and, 
after a decade or so, death. 

Because her mother had Huntington’s, Nancy realized 
that she herself had a 50% risk of carrying the defective 
gene. And if she had inherited that gene, her fate was sealed; 
she would eventually come down with the disease, which 
usually strikes adults between the ages of 30 and 50. 

Those dismaying revelations had a profound effect on 
Wexler, becoming the driving force in her remarkable ca- 
reer and largely shaping her personal life. Today, at 46, she 
is best known for her work—which involved tracing the 
family tree of thousands of Venezuelans—that led to the 
development of a highly accurate test for the Huntington’s 
gene. She is president of the Hereditary Disease Founda- 
tion and chairs a key advisory group of the $3 billion Hu- 
man Genome Project, which is attempting to identify all of 
the more than 100,000 human genes and pinpoint their lo- 
cations on the 46 chromosomes. As a clinical psychologist 
at Columbia University, she conducts research and coun- 
sels people suffering from Huntington’s. 

Wexler credits her father, now 83 and still a practicing 
psychoanalyst in Los Angeles, with motivating her on the 
day that he told her about her mother’s illness and dis- 
cussed the fact that she was at risk as well. “Practically in 
the same breath,” she recalls, “he said, “And we’re going to 
fight it.’ ’ He informed Nancy and her sister that he had 
started a group dedicated to curing Huntington’s and had 
begun organizing workshops at which scientists could plan 
their attack on the still mysterious cause of the disease. “It 
was really therapeutic,” Nancy says. “It gave us something 
to hold on to. At the time, we all thought we might find a 





treatment in time to save my mother. We were pretty naive.” 
Enrolling in graduate school at the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor, Wexler set her sights on a doctoral degree 


| in clinical psychology, and chose Huntington’s disease as her 


thesis subject. She also set up a Huntington’s group in near- 
by Detroit, working with afflicted families there. 

“At first, in Ann Arbor, I didn’t tell anyone about being 
at risk,” she says. “I was too stunned, but I was also embar- 
rassed about it, ashamed.” In Detroit, however, surrounded 
by Huntington’s families, she freely discussed her risk and 
her emotions. “So I had this kind of schizophrenic life be- 
tween my Detroit world and my Ann Arbor world,” she re- 
calls. “One was my sick world, and one was my healthy 
world, and I would commute.” 

After earning her doctorate in 1974, Wexler set out to 
look for work, armed with glowing recommendations from 
her thesis advisers, who by this time had learned of her risk. “I 
had to ask them to rewrite their letters, to tone them down,” 
she confesses. “While they didn’t say I was at risk, they por- 
trayed me as being totally committed to Huntington’s re- 
search. I was worried that a potential employer might become 
suspicious that I was at risk and be afraid to hire me.” 

Wexler did find work: first as a psychology teacher at 
New York City’s New School for Social Research, eventu- 
ally as a researcher at the National Institutes of Health. 
Getting that job, says Wexler, “was very healing to me. 
They knew I was at risk, and they were familiar with 
Huntington's symptoms. They knew I would become a civ- 
il service employee and they would have a hard time get- 
ting me out of there if I got sick. Yet they hired me. Fi- 
nally everything was out in the open.” 

By this time genetic researchers were devising ingenious 
ways to isolate and identify disease genes in human DNA, and 
Wexler recalled a Huntington’s meeting she attended in 
1972. There a doctor reported the discovery of a group of in- 
terrelated Huntington’s families, numbering in the thou- 
sands, who live along the shores of Venezuela’s Lake Mara- 
caibo, “At the time,” says Nancy, “we all thought that this 
extended family was a fantastic resource for genetic 
research, but nobody knew how to formulate the right 
research.” Wexler decided it was time to act. 


There she took blood samples from several members of 

the Huntington’s family and sent the samples back to the 
U.S. for analysis, hoping they might provide a clue to the ill- 
ness. No luck. Undaunted, she returned to Venezuela in 
1981, this time with a larger team and a detailed battle plan. 
Interviewing hundreds of family members, she began con- 
structing a huge family tree, tracing the transmission of the 
Huntington’s gene from generation to generation. From 
each person on the chart, she took blood and skin samples. 

At first the villagers were suspicious and reluctant to co- 
operate. Frustrated, Wexler called a town meeting. “We ex- 
plained that we were trying to find the cause of the disease,” 
she says, “and while it might not help them, it could help 
their children and grandchildren.” She told the villagers that 
her mother had died of Huntington’s and that she might also 
be stricken. Holding up her right arm, she pointed to a tiny 
biopsy scar and revealed that she too had contributed a skin 
sample for analysis. “They really understood that,” Nancy 
says, “and I think they soon realized that we meant them no 


i n 1979 she led a small expedition to Lake Maracaibo. 
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“At first | didn’t tell anyone 

about being at risk. | was too 
stunned, but I was also 
embarrassed about it, ashamed.” 


harm. I became sort of like a family friend, with syringe.” 

The skin biopsies (soon found to be unnecessary ) and 
blood samples were sent, along with pedigree data, to James 
Gusella, a young Canadian scientist working at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Using a new technique, he was able 
to locate a DNA marker close to the Huntington’s gene. It lay 
toward the tip of the short arm of chromosome 4. That dis- 
covery led to the development of a test, now 96% accurate, 
that can determine the presence of the errant gene long be- 
fore any symptoms show up. 

But that poses a dilemma typical of the ethical, legal and 
social issues raised by recent breakthroughs in genetics. Be- 
cause no cure for Huntington’s exists, a positive test result is 
like a death sentence. Though it cannot foretell when the 
first symptoms will appear or how long the victim will suffer, 
the outcome is certain. On the other hand, a negative result 
can dispel the cloud of anxiety that hangs over every member 
of a Huntington’s family. Before advising people to take the 
test, Wexler carefully probes each person’s attitude and out- 
look. “Some people can cope very well with a positive re- 
sult,” she says. “Others almost certainly can’t.” 

Has Nancy been tested? “That's a very private matter,” 
she says pleasantly, “and I don’t talk about it.” Indeed, confi- 
dentiality about an individual's genetic makeup ranks high 
among Wexler’s concerns. She is a strong advocate of keep- 
ing such information secret from employers, insurance com- 
panies, government and any agency that might discriminate 
against people on the basis of their genes. 

Concerned about her own risk, Wexler dated but never 
married. Then she met—and now lives in Manhattan with— 
Dr. Herbert Pardes, head of the Columbia University medi- 
cal center. “Around the time we found the marker for Hun- 
tington’s, I found Herb, and it’s been wonderful and fantas- 
tic,” she says. “I’ve since realized how wrong it was for me to 
avoid sharing my life with someone. I held back not only be- 
cause of doubts about passing the gene on to my children but 
because it would be unfair for my mate to be burdened, fi- 
nancially and emotionally, with a Huntington’s spouse. It 
would be too much of a sacrifice. But Herb is willing to ac- 
cept whatever happens.” 

Returning to Venezuela for six weeks early every spring, 
Wexler takes more data and blood samples and adds lines 
and boxes to the growing pedigree chart of her Huntington's 
family, which now contains the male or female symbols of 
more than 12,000 people and covers both sides of the corri- 
dor wall outside her Columbia office. 

Wexler’s accomplishments, her life with Pardes and her 
near celebrity status have largely fulfilled her, but they have 
not diminished her resolve. “There are two voices in my 
head,” she says. “One is incredulous. It says, ‘Can you be- 
lieve all the good things that have happened to you?’ 

“But the other says, “Look here, Wexler, there are still 
people out there with genetic diseases, out of sight, out of 
mind, in the hospitals, at home dying. They don’t care what 
you're doing and who you know. You've got to find a cure— 
you've got to save them.” ” 

That voice, says Wexler, “is what makes me tick.” 2 
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The Eight Beauties 


What's wrong with this pic- 
ture? Plenty, according to 
seven-eighths of the women 
in it. Not that high-fashion 
model in the middle, Linda 
Evangelista, but the Sicilian 
seniors arranged about her 
on a billboard overlooking 


Times Square. Though the 
Kenar clothing ad memori- 
alizes AIDS victims (repre 
sented by the empty chair), 
Evangelista’s angry co-mod- 
els say the good deed was 
built on bad faith. The wom- 
en of the hillside village of 


Not Necessarily the Speech 


If Spiro Agnew once got hot 
under the collar contemplat- 
ing the “instant analysis” of 


TV journalists covering 


iF 





President Nixon’s speeches, 
last week’s take on President 
Bush’s State of the Union ad 
dress from cable channel 
Central 
= would have made him 
burst into flame. The 
2 satirical play-by-play 
reportage included Al 
Franken evaluating 
5 Bush’s speech as it was 


Comedy 


delivered, and caustic 
> comic Richard Belzer 
* firing postgame jibes. 
Viewers were served 
raw ridicule of presi- 
dential welfare bash- 
ing and strained just- 
plain-folkisms, like 
Bush’s nod to “G.I. 
Joes and Janes 
sucked the dust.” The 
result: Comedy Cen- 
tral’s ratings doubled. 


.who 
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By MICHAEL QUINN 


Savoca say they were paid 
about $15 each to pose with 
Evangelista (said to carn up 
to $25,000 a day), but 
thought the photo would 
only battle a disease, not 
promote a fashion label as 
well. The Savoca Seven are 
preparing a very American 
response: a lawsuit. 
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Dave’s Day 


Although he didn't get 
Johnny Carson’s job, David 
Letterman can still celebrate. 
His late-night show marks its 
10th year on NBC this week 
with a prime-time special 
Along with Bob Dylan and 
Bill Murray, Dave welcomes 
back an old friend: the Top 
10 list. “I was stupid enough 
to believe people might be 
relieved that we had put it 





away and gone on to other 
things,” he says. “Well, peo- 
ple aren't relieved, and we 
haven’t gone on to other 
things. So I guess we'll drag it 
out again.” It was either that 
or Stump the Band 


- Whine-nette 

¢ Hillary Clinton, wife of tab- 
loid-taunted Bill, learned 
last week the lesser- 
known corollary to Mur- 
phy’s Law: not only does 
anything that can go 
wrong go wrong, but even 
things that can’t go wrong 
go wrong. Defiantly de- 
fending her husband on 
60 Minutes, she insisted, 
“I'm not some little wom- 
an, ‘standing by my man,’ 
like TAMMY WYNETTE.” 
Who should respond with 
high-profile indignation 
but country-music veteran 
Tammy, sticking up for 
her saccharine standard, 
Stand By Your Man. “No- 
where in that song did |! 
say, ‘Be a doormat. Take 
any abuse.’ " Hillary called 
Tammy and apologized. 





| 76% OF BUSINESS TRAVELERS SAY THEIR EXPENSE REPORTS 
| ARE BEING SCRUTINIZED LIKE NEVER BEFORE. 


Times are tough. The economy is uncertain. And your Holiday Inn hotels don’t just look good on an expense report. 


company’s counting on you to keep your expenses down. Still, you're You can depend on us for an inviting room. The necessary business 


the one out there on the road. You know what it takes to get tools, And the warmth and comfort you need to relax and 


your work done. After all, the company’s counting on you to get the job done. All delivered at an affordable rate. 


keep your clients happy, too. There’s a Holiday Inn hotel that’s right for your budget. 


There’s nobody who understands all the pressures For reservations at any Holiday Inn, Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza* 





that go along with business travel like Holiday Inn? Pressures or Holiday Inn Express? call 1-800-HOLIDAY or your travel 
such as finding an accommodating place you would like to stay agent. In times like these, it’s good to know there’s a value 


that also represents a very good value. you can always depend on, 


STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNOW-* trotidary Sw 


GALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. _ 


























Improve your lifestyle, 


Chrysler LeBaron Landau has been engineered 








with stereo sound, air- 





conditioning and a plush leather-trimmed interior” Not to mention, an optional 


V-6 for maximum power. There's even the added comfort of our Owner's 


Choice Protection Plan, which lets you decide between bumper-to-bumper 


protection for 3 years/36,000 miles or drivetrain protection for 7 years/70,000 


miles! All in the interest of making the time you spend in this world time well spent. More 








| * Optional. t First owner chooses either 1/12 basic with 7/70 powertrain protection OR 3/ 36 basic warranty. 3/36 excludes normal maintenance, adjustments and wear iten 














bag and available ABS brakes, so that ultimately, 


expectan importantly, LeBaron offers a standard driver's air 
| 







you might have a little more time to spend. The 
Chrysler LeBaron Landau. For those with as 

| 

| much appreciation for living as they have for living 


well. For more information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE:CHRYSLER® 





See these limited warranties and details at dealer. Restrictions apply 
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